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_ UNIVERSITY, CITY OF NEW YORK. 

- This magnificent building, represented below, 
is situated between Washington Place and Wav- 
erly Place, New York, and fronts Washington 
Square towards the west, forming a noble orna- 
ment to the city. It is built of Westchester mar- 


ble. The style is Gothic, and much resembles. 


the English collegiate style of architecture. The 
building is 180 feet long, and 100 feet wide. In 
front, this oblong is divided into five parts, a 
central building, with wings flanked by towers, 
rising on each of the four corners of the edifice. 
This central building, or chapel, is superior to 
the rest in breadth, height and character, and is 
‘somewhat similar to King’s College, Cambridge, 
England—a masterpiece of pointed architecture, 
and a splendid model for ages to come ; it is 55 


well as the sides, are crowned with an embattled 
parapet. The chapel receives its principal light 
from a window in the west end. This window 
is 24 feet wide, and 50 feet high. It has eight 
lights and two embattled transoms. From the 
central building, or chapel, wings project right 
and left, and are four stories high, flanked by 
towers, supported by angular buttresses of two 
stages, running above an embattled parapet, and 
are at the top themselves embattled. The win- 
dows in the wings have square heads, with two 
lights, a plain transom, and the upper division 
trefoiled. The principal entrance is under the 
great western window, through a richly-moulded 
and deeply-recessed portal, flanked by buttresses 
of two stages, the upper stage set diagonally, 
and rising above an embattled parapet. The 


feet broad, and 85 feet deep, including the oétal¥ "Wbers ‘are of oak, richly panelled, and filled with. 


gular turrets, one of which rises at each of the 
four corners; the two ends are gabled, and, as 


tracery of open work, closely studded with 
bronze. The school has a president and eleven 


professors ; it has a valuable library, called the 
Historical Society, which is free to all people. 
Connected with it is an extensive grammar 
school, and a flourishing medical department. 
The chapel is probably the most beautiful room 
of the kind in America. The whole building is 
open to visitors at all times. A number of the 
smaller rooms are devoted to offices. The mem- 
bers of the council, for 1852, are John C. Green, 
President; John T. Johnston, Vice-President ; 
Wm. B. Maclay, Secretary; Paul Spofford, 
Treasurer. The Faculty of Science and Letters 
are Elias Loomis, A. M., and chairman of the 
Faculty; E. A. Johnson, A. M., professor of 
Latin and Literature; C. 8. Henry, D. D., pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, History, the English Lan- 
guage, and Literature; John W. Draper, M. D., 
professor of Chemistry and Natural History; 
John Crosby, A. M., assistant professor; P. M. 
W. Redfield, A. M., assistant professor of Ma- 


thematics; Reuben P. Lowrie, A. M., assistant’ 
professor of Languages ; S. F.B. Morse, LL. D., 
professor of the Literature of the Arts of Design ; 
M. Giraud, professor of the French Language ; 
F. J. Vingut, professor of the Spanish; Felix 
Forerti, professor of the Italian; G. J. Adler, 
A. M., professor of the German; M. Leviloux, 
professor of the French. The view is taken from 
Washington Square, or Parade Ground. The 
effect of the building, as seen through the trees, 
is really grand, reminding one of some of the 
old castles in Europe. In short, the University 
is one of those landmarks of the advancement of 
art, science, and general civilization in the new 
world, the multiplying of which is one of the 
strongest evidences of our steadily increasing im- 
provement, and the growth and appreciation of 
intelligence in America, honorable alike to all. 
Let such aid to kn dge and art be multiplied, 
until we rival the Worcs of Europe. 
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A ROMANTIC STORY OF INCIDENT AND ADVENTURE. “Exactly. But how did he know, you know, CHAPTER II. 


[WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR GLEASON’S PICTORIAL] 


OF SEVILLE. 


A Graphic Tale of Spain, Italy and England. 


BY FREDERICK HUNTER. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


Ovr present story opens in a sunny scene, 
upon a charming sunny afternoon in autumn, in 
the south of sunny Spain—the land of chiv- 
alry, knight-errantry and wealth—and a land 
of misery and poverty, as well—if history be 
credited ! 

A portly and well-fed Spaniard—Don Miguel 
Ruberto—the owner and occupant of a fine ha- 
ciendo, a few miles distant from the city of Se- 
ville—was reclining upon a rich divan, after din- 
ner, enjoying his siesta, or afternoon nap; and 
beside him there sat two slaves engaged, the one 
in shading his master’s face, and the other wield- 
ing a massive fan over his head. 

Whether the generous dinner he had lately 
devoured oppressed him, or whether his copious 
draughts of Rhenish wine—of which he was over- 
fond—disturbed his brain, would be difficult to 
determine; at any rate, he could not seem to 
sleep. His attendants were zealously attentive 
in the performance of their duties, at his couch- 
side, but he tossed and turned, and finally sat 
bolt upright. 

“A cigaretta, Copo,” he gaid, grufily, address- 
ing one of his servan disappeared, and 
returned in an instant of iB, with a few choice 
cigars upon a silver salver. ». 

He had scarcely lighted his delicate cigar, 
which he smoked through an amber mouth-piece, 
when a cloud of dust was seen at the end of the 
court-yard, in front, and a jaded horse, appar- 
ently worn down with fatigue and rough usage, 
halted at the outer gate. 

The beast was mounted by an ill-dressed stran- 
ger, whose slouched hat and dust covered clothes 
offered very slight warrant for welcome at this 
lordly old dwelling. Don Miguel looked out a 
moment at the intruder, and then throwing him- 
self back upon his divan, in the lazy attitude 
which he most loved, he awaited further devel- 
opments, with the simple query to Copo : 

“ Who is that ?” 

Now Copo, or his companion in service, the 
sharper-witted Pinta, knew little and cared less 
who came to see the Don Miguel! And so they 

looked—and both answered that they “didn’t 
know.” 

At the further extreme of the long piazza of 
the main house, there were three rows of lattice- 
work, or Spanish blinds, which shadowed three 
windows of the great reception-room. When the 
old Spaniard inquired “‘ who is that?” the mid- 
die range of lattice turned, with a quick moye- 
ment; and as the stranger alighted and came 
up the walk, slowly, a pair of brilliant eyes might 
have been seen through one of the interstices, 
fixed intently and curiously upon the new comer. 

He was a youngish man, apparently—but his 
motions were heavy and seemingly in a measure 
decrepit. He secured his horse at the gate, and 
advancing to the very last stair on the terrace, 
he removed his slouched hat, and wiped the per- 
spiration from his forehead with his hand. 

“ Give you good day, senor,” he said, address- 
ing himself at once to the dozing don. 

“ Well, what now?” inquired Don Miguel, 
without deigning to turn his head. 

“T have come a long distance, senor, to speak 
with you. The day is sultry, and Iam now 
fasting since yesté¥-night.” 

“ That is no business of mine,” said the old 
Spaniard. 


“ Yes it is, senor.” 

“Who are you ?” 

“A poor man, in distress—” 

“‘ We have them here every day in the month.” 

“ You do not have me here, often, senor—and 
I pray you give me a draught of good wine, and 
bid your fellows here see to my horse, yonder. 
She has borne me five-and-twenty Spanish leagues 
since daybreak, without an ounce of barley.” 

“‘ And what is that to me! Off with you! lest 
I set the hound after you.” 

At this moment, for the first time, the stranger 
heard a low snarl, and turning aside, he beheld 
the teeth of a miserable blood-hound just beyond 
him, lying under the shadow of a cluster of 
evergreens. 

“Ha, ha!” grinned Don Miguel, viciously, 
“T see, you will be civil, at any rate ; the dog’s a 
good beast, but doesn’t fancy your costume ! Be 
quiet, Carlo—quiet, sir.” 

“Let him show his teeth, senor—an’ he will. 
Come! Since you are so inclined, release him. 
He is a vicious cub, like his master. You shall 
send him at me, and I will show you how I will 
make his acquaintance.” 

“ Out on you, fellow—for a stupid fool!” re- 
torted the Spaniard, tartly. “If I pleased to say 
to him ‘go there!’ thy skin would be the worse 
for having ventured within the gate.” 

“ Will it please you, senor, to let him come ? 
I have said he is a cur, like to his master.” 

“ What means the fellow ?” 

““ What he says, senor.” 

“Out, then! Out of my gates !” 

“ Not until my errand hither is accomplished.” 

“ Speed thee, then, and do thy errand ; or, by 
St. Peter, my dog shall drive thee hence !” 

“Will it please you, senor, to order my hun- 
gry horse some grain ?” 

“No!” 

“ Indeed it will, anon,” continued the stranger, 
approaching him more closely. “I come from 
Bernard de—” 

“Bernard! what—” exclaimed the Spaniard, 
quickly springing up. ‘“‘ Tell me, stranger—but 
I may doubt thy words. The proof that thou so 
comest.” 

“It is here,” said the traveller, at once; and 
he pointed to a heavy signet ring upon his left 
hand. 

“Come in—come in! 
the horse.” 

“And mind you,” said the stranger, “she 
must have good care, and faithful grooming.” 

“See to it,” added Ruberto, extending his 


Copo, Pinta—see to 


hand to the traveller,.and leading him into the | 


mansion, without farther hesitation. 

The wayfarer very soon found himself com- 
paratively athome. A choice repast of excellent 
fruit and delicious wine was instantly placed be- 
fore him, and an explanation quickly followed. 

“ You come from Bernard de Norde? What 
can I do—that is, how can I serve my old friend ?” 

“Your old companion, I believe.” 


“Companion? Ah, yes—yes—partner, you 


“ Well, partner in trade, if you like that term 
better. Partner, or companion,” 

You know, then—”’ 

“Yes; I know Bernard, and I know Fontini.” 

Fontini! Who—who was 

“ It is a good while ago.” 

“ Yes, yes—that is, I suppose—” 

“T know. It is a long while since you and he 
travelled together, eh ?”’ 


live here in all this fine style, and never be known 
again, save as Don Miguel Ruberto ?” 

* But I am Ruberto.” 

Yes—and you were Fontini!” 

“—’sh! Not too loud. You don’t know— 
you may have heard—” 

“Pshaw! After what I have said, we may 
speak in confidence, I think.” 

“ But—” 

“ There is no occasion for buts, oper: I am 
here to ask an acceeimodation of you.” 

“ Well—go on.” 

“ Business with us has been indifferent, for the 
past two years; and since your retiracy from the 
profession, we have got to be poor. We have 
an enterprise in view for the coming winter; but 
in the meantime we must live, you see—eh ?” 

Well.” 

“The chances in the mountains are not so 
promising as they were five years ago, when you 
were one of us. We are out of ready means, 
and we—that is to say—Bernard has commis- 
sioned me to communicate with you, and to ask 
the loan of two thousand doubloons.” 

“Two what !” exclaimed the tight-fisted Span- 
iard, springing fiercely up, “‘ two thous—” 

“Two thousand doubloons, I said,” continued 
the dusty beggar, without changing the expres- 
sion of his face, or seeming for a moment to no- 
tice the don’s embarrassment. 

“ That is thirty thousand good Spanish dol- 
lars,” said Don Miguel, catching his breath once 
more. 

“I know it,” responded the beggar. 

“Was the man mad ?” 

*T think not, senor.” 

“Then he was drunk, to be sure, to make such 
a demand of me.” 


“J should say not drunk, either, senor ; for he” 


will drink only good winc, as you are aware ; and 
Heaven knows he has not of late had the means 
ww obtain his favorite beverage in any extrava- 
gant quantities. But, senor,” added the stran- 
ger, as he filled his goblet with another draught 
of the choice liqueur before him, “senor, your 
good health! By the mass, it is seldom, of late, 
that Bernard de Norde has put his lips to such 
nectar as this !” 

“One thousand doubloons!”’ exclaimed Don 
Miguel, as if speaking to himself. 

“Two thousand, senor.” 

“Eh? what?” 

“ Two thousand, by your leave.” 

“Ay! Two—over thirty thousand dollars! 
This is a modest demand, to be sure.” 
“An accommodation only, senor. 

returned, no doubt—” 

“Bah! Bernard cannot be in earnest, in this 
matter ; for he knows I do not possess so much.” 

* Ha, ha, ha!” screamed tift beggar. 

“Why do you laugh ?” 

“Laugh, senor? Your pardon for the rude- 
ness, But Bernard de Norde has not forgotten 
how much of gold, and plate, and jewels fell to 
Fortini’s final share of the accumulated spoils, 
when, less than six years since, he dissolved part- 
nership—I think this is the term—with that noted 
individual. I warrant me the value of those 
precious gains has not since lessened in Fontini’s 
hands. ” 

“T cannot do n” insisted Don Miguel, ong 

“ Yes, you can,” 

“T cannot—will not !” 

“ T think you will, senor.” 

“This is monstrous! I will not willingly 
consent thus to be robbed, and I will resist—” 

“No you wont.” 

why?” 

“ Because it will not be for your interest so to 
do. Besides you are too rich and too liberal to 
refuse an old friend so trifling a favor.” 

“ Trifling, did you say?” 

“And, moreover,” continued the traveller, 
“‘ your place is so public here—nice house, well 
appointed, everything pleasant and desirable— 
you wouldn’t care to be inconvenienced by too fre- 
quent visits from certain friends I could name to 
you, and who wouldn’t scruple to come and help 
themselves, perhaps, as you have done in times 
past—to whatever might be accessible |” 

This last hint was delivered: by the speaker 
with the coolest sang froid imaginable ; and the 
intruder filled his goblet once more, as the don 
stared at him in utter astonishment. 

“Fontini—Ruberto, I mean,” said the bold 
stranger, placing the, goblet to his lips, again 
“ your very good health !” 


It will be 


We have spoken of a pair of sparkling eyes 
which glistened through an opéning in one of 
the drawing-room lattices, when the stranger 
reached the piazza of old Don Miguel’s house. 
They set beneath the polished brow of the re 
nowned beauty of Seville—Corrinne Almanza. 

A finer form none knew, a more captivating 
brunette, a sweeter girl than the lovely and 
beloved Corrinne, found not her home in the 
neighborhood of Seville. She was sharp-witted 
too, and joyous as a young fawn—happy, con- 
tented, companionable and friendly with all, and 
to all around her; and when the young man 
called at the hacienda, she was eighteen years 
old, only—beautiful in feature and contour, and 
just ripening into glorious womanhood. 

But Corrinne was romantic as well as sprightly, 
and happy, and-beautiful. She saw the young 
stranger through the drawn blinds, and though 
his attire was none of the best, and his person 
was covered with dust, she conceived a strong 
desire to know more abont him; and, woman- 
like, she listened to what he said before entering 
the house. 

And who was this strange but haughty travel- 
ler? and what was the secret he possessed, which 
had so extraordinary an effect upon the uniform- 
ly imperturbable and stoical old don? These 
were questions which at once suggested them- 
selves to the nervous and excitable girl ; and she 
resolved to obtain some satisfactory answers to 
them. Nevertheless, Don Miguel had no dispo- 
sition to unravel any of this apparent mystery. 
On the contrary, he instantly made up Ais mind 
that Corrinne should know nothing of the mat- 
ter; and he resolved also to get rid of his caller 
at the very earliest possible moment. 

“ First of all, young man,” said Don Miguel, 
when they had become seated in the side-room 
to which they had retired, “ first of all, since you 
come with authority from Bernard, as you say 
you do—what is your name ?” 

“ That matters very little, senor, surely—since 
my visit hither is purely upon business, and my 
stay must of necessity be limited. I am the 
agent of Bernard de Norde, and you have seen 
my badge of authority—which you do not ques- 
tion, of course.” 

“ By what right can Bernardo thus attempt to 
filch me—and of such an enormous sum ?” 

“T did not ask him that. His orders were, 
‘ Goand seek Fontini, now self-styled Don Miguel 
Ruberto, who dwells near Seville. He is a gen- 
tleman of great wealth, and lives at his ease. I 
have befriended him, in times past, and he knows 
me; tell him I am in need of two thousand 
doubloons, at once, and must have so much; I 
helped to make him the fortune he now enjoys, 
and he knows it. He will not refuse you.’ I 
am only obeying his orders.” , 

« And what if I do refuse ?” 

“Then Bernard will come, in person, to see 
you.” 

“ Let him come, then !” 

“ What, senor! Do I understand—” 

“ That I will not submit to such a demand.” 

“ Tt is but a loan.” 

“JT shall decline. I cannot do it.” © 

“ Can, but will not, senor.” 

“ Construe it as you will—I am not disposed 
to embark in any such enterprise.” 

“Tt is well, senor. I have finished my er- 
rand, and will at once retire, if it please you, to 
order my horse. There is a long ride to accom- 
plish between me and Bernard; but I know the 
nature of his necessities, just now, and he will 
await my return with anxiety. Since you refuse 
to respond to his request, too, I shall be the more 
in haste,” 

And with these words the traveller rose to de- 
part. His steed was immediately ordered ; but 
when the animal reached the carriage-post, near 
the terrace, no one but the party well acquainted 
with the form and mettle of the beast, would 
have suspected it to have been the same dust- 
covered animal which _but an hour previously 
stood before the outer gate of the don’s hacienda. 

She was a magnificent Flemish mare, with a 
dash of Normandy blood in her veins—al!_mus- 
cle, compactness, strength and beauty. She had 


deen well cared for, and carefully groomed, dur- 


ing the little time she had halted for her master’s 
pleasure, and when she was handed round to the 
door again, it was with difficulty the slave could 
control her. ‘She pranced, and danced, and 
plunged in his hands, and would have disen- 
gaged herself altogether, at last, but for a sharp 
voice which she suddenly heard beyond her : 
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“ Hi! Peri—hi!” 

The beautiful creature quickly pointed her 
small thin ears toward the portal of the mansion, 
and arching her full, round neck, she responded 
to that well-known voice in a self-satisfied win- 
how, as if she would have said—could she have 
spoken—“ ah, master, I feared you were gone!” 
and, on the instant, the sagacious “ Peri” was as 
quiet as a lamb again. 

“By St. Mark!” exclaimed Don Miguel, 
glancing at the beautiful quadraped in readiness 
to be mounted, “ you are borne by a fine steed! 
I give you good day, young man, and trust, if 
you ever have occasion to call again, that you 
will make your business not only more accepta- 
ble to me, but more profitable to yourself.” 

“ Adios, senor!” responded thé young man, 
cheerfully ; “ we shall meet again, be sare of it.”’ 

With this salutation, the stranger sprang into 
his saddle, and im. a very few motients was out 
of sight. 

‘WNotwithstanding the fact that the old don re- 
, turfied again to his divan, and re4ighted his ci- 
garetta, he was very evidently ill at ease, after 
the interview. He knew Bernard de Norde, and 
he secretly feared him ; yet his capidity prompt 
ed the course he had now chosen, and he deter- 
mined to abide the result of his refusal to loan 
so much money, though his means ‘were ample 
to accomplish an accommodation of five times 
the sum, at a moment’s notice, if he desired so 
to do. 

He tossed about uneasily till night fell, and 
then retired to his own private apartment, in a 
very ill hamor; for he repented having been so 
peremptory and inconsiderate, all things con- 
sidered. 

Corrinne had heard the stranger’s voice, she 
had seen his face, and she had become strangely 
interested in him, at the first sight. She noted 
his sudden departure, with reluctance, too; but 
his graceful carriage, his fine form and manly 
beauty had left a deep impression upon her ro- 
mantic heart. 

This lovely girl was generous-minded, to a 
fault, and she would have gone boldly to Don 
Miguel, her protector, and asked the traveller’s 
name and business; but, for the first time, she 
observéd that her old friend shunned her, at even- 
ing, and she felt certain that he did not desire 
her to become acquainted with either one or the 
other. She kept her desire a secret, therefore, 
for the time being, resolved, when the right op- 
portunity presented, that she would satisfy her- 
self in the premises. 

On the third day subsequent to the visit we 
have described, all Seville was alive with excite- 
ment in reference to the arrival of a distinguished 
necromancer—one Ferdinand Bletzer, as he 
called himself—a celebrated magician and jug- 
gler. His reputation had but recently preceded 
him in this place, but he was highly lauded, and 
his feats were said to be of the most singular and 
astounding character. While his performances 
were described as being highly entertaining and 
decorous, it was also claimed that many of 
his feats were of a philosophical and interesting 
-- chemical character, such as had astonished the 


world, wherever he had appeared, thus far. His 


exhibitions, also, were conducted on a scale of 
magnificence in appointments and appurtenance, 
such as had never before been witnessed, and in 
his vocation the signor (who professed to be an 
Italian) was said to be altogether unrivalled. 
Such a reputation, and such inducements for 
display, naturally stirred up the sluggish spirits 
of the inhabitants, for the time being, and all Se- 
ville went to witness the magical wonder of the 
age, who had dropped in upon them at a mo- 
ment when there was nothing astir in the town 
to compete with him. The nobility turned out 
en masse to witness the strange performances 
which had-been so loudly talked of, and when 
the curtain was drawn up, at the opera house 
(which had been engaged for the exhibitions), a 
most aristocratic and select auditory greeted the 
debut of the-deeomplished magician, in Seville. 
When the talented juggler made his appear- 
ance, in the midst of his sumptuous and costly 
surroundings, a deafening burst of enthusiasm 
and astonishment greeted and welcomed him. 
He was superbly attired, in the showy costume 
of an eastern fakir ; and his performances proved 
of the most wonderful and character. 
He was master of the “black art,” evidently— 
and even in that superstitious, wizard-believing, 
wonder-loving community, he outdid all his pre- 
decessors, in every species and grade of chi- 
canery, sleight-of hand, and legerdemain—to the 
utter astonishment and gratification of all who 


were fortunate enough to obtain an entrance to 
the theatre. 

As we have stated, the stage was one mass of 
elegant and costly trappings, peculiarly adapted 
to the use of the great performer, from the mag- 
nificent polished silver ‘‘ mirror of fate,” upon 
which the magician read the passing thoughts of 
any of his audience who dared to submit to 
the trial, down to the tiny golden thimble, less 
than an inch in depth, out of which he showered 
scores of beuquets, and bon-bons, and the rarest 
of ripened fruit, among the ladies present. 

Directly in front of the dress circle, a dais or 
platform had been arranged, on a level with the 
stage, extending around the entire circle of the 
parquette—to enable the performer to communi- 
cate directly ‘with the aristocratic portion of the 
house, in order to extend the amusement and 
deceit of his tricks. Among the foremost of the 
audience, could be seen Don Miguel Ruberto, 
and his charming ward, Corrinne Almanza, who 
had come down to Seville to enjoy the treat 
afforded by the arrival of this extraordinary man, 
in common with the rest of the wonder-loving 
citizens of the town and vicinity. 

The shrewd and watchfal eye of Corrinne was 
fixed at an early moment upon the magician, and 
she watched him with an ardent and determined 
gaze during the whole evening; yet she saw 
nothing, or very little of his performances! She 
saw the man, however; and her thoughts were 
busy, meantime—for they had met before ! 

The selfish old don knew nothing of this, how- 
ever; nor did he suspect anything. The phi- 
losophy of the diversion was Greek to him; the 
sleight-of-hand appeared to his vision to be the 
acme of art; the choicest efforts of the juggler 
were astounding truths, in his esteem, and he had 
no leisure except to be duped and amused at the 
same time. 

More than once, however, during the evening, 
the magician had approached the little coterie 
who surrounded the fair Corrinne, and drawn 
from one or another of the ladies a glove, a ker- 
chief, or a ring, with which to make experi- 
ments; and, as the performances continued, the 
don’s ward became deeper and deeper interested 
in the countenance of the wonderful man who 
amused them, albeit none knew why or where- 
fore ! 

Trick after trick, feat after feat had been ac- 
complished, to the satisfaction and surprise of 
the vast audience, and as the evening closed, the 
magician had possessed himself of a diamond 
ring and glove from Corrinne Almanza, to com- 
plete an experiment, After which, he returned 
the latter to its lovely owner, but not the ring! 
Upon attempting to replace the glove upon her 
hand, she discovered an impediment within the 
palm, and, upon a more critical examination, 
which no one else had observed, she found a di- 
minutive envelope inthe glove, which startled 
her at first; but which, on a moment’s reflection, 
she determined to say nothing about. It proba- 
bly contained her ring—or, he would immedi- 
ately return the jewel, at any rate—and so the 
time passed by. 

The magician was busy, the audience admired 
and applauded, the evening waned, and every- 
body forgot the circumstance of the ring, save 
its fair owner. 

No one was better pleased than Don Miguel, 
though his eyesight was none of the best—having 
suffered with a visual complaint for some two or 
three years previously. However, he was de- 
lighted, the audience generally were delighted, 
and Corrinne, who had scarcely noted the details 
of a single feat, distinctly, was quite as well 
pleased with her visit as the rest. 

The company saw the curtain fall with regret ; 


- and the superior performances of the signor drew 


together crowds upon crowds, thereafter, for sev- 
eral days. 

Corrinne said nothing of the missing ring. 
But, on reaching home, she lost no time in re- 
tiring to her own boudoir, to learn further devel- 
opments in reference to this romantic episode ; 
satisfied of what no other person in attendance 
at the opera house could be—to wit, that she had 
met with Signor Bletzer before, under other cir- 
cumstances ! 

CHAPTER iil. 
THE CONTENTS, OF THE GLOVE—A SURPRISE. 

No greater truism was ever yet promulgated, 
than the time-Worh adage, that “love is blind.” 
Corrinne, the beautiful, was near the verge of 
being in love ; but Corrinne; though not exactly 
blind, was now very near-sighted, in this par- 
ticular! Notwithstanding this, she had discoy, 


ered what the old don had never dreamed of, 
though his opportunity had been fully equal—to 
wit, that the magician and the mysterious visitor 
at Ruberto’s mansion (but a few days previously), 
were one and the same individual! So, ofa 
truth, Love is not always so blind as he is de- 
seribed to be. 

Upon reaching her boudoir, Corrinne dis- 
pensed with the usual services of her femme de 
chambre, for her curiosity had reached its culmi- 
nating point, and she was in a state of feverish 
excitement to know what were the contents of 
the tiny glove. Securing herself from interrup- 
tion, by dropping the latchet of her door, when 
her attendant retired, she quickly drew from its 
hiding-place the treasured missive ! 

What was it? Did the packet contain her 
missing ring? certainly it ought. But, 
alack, no jewel was there! It was a very jewel 
of an envelope, with gilded edge, and deep em- 
bossings of darling cupids, doves and roses! 
And then the seal—a crest! What could all this 
mean? It was a very impertinent thing—this 
smuggling a billet dour into a lady’s very glove, 
unasked and unexpected. But Corrinne only 
smiled—though she asked herself all these ques- 
tions—and with a trembling hand removed the 
seal. The contents of the note she quickly mas- 
tered. It was without date, and ran as follows : 


“Farr Lavy: Believe me at your feet, to 
crave pardon for this intrusion, which may be, 
haply, fatal to my hopes! I love you, Corrinne, 
with all the fervor and purity of a devoted, un- 
quenchable love—and I have dared to tell you 
so. If the opportunity be afforded me, I will 
explain to you, in person, all that I am, all that 
I feel, all that I ever can aim to be, in life! 

“ The poor ruse I have resorted to, to engage 
your attention for one moment (that I might thus 
tell you, in one word, my ambition and my 
hopes), may fail of its object. You may be 
shocked, perhaps, at audacity like this, and turn 
away with a sensation of contempt, for him who 
should thus risk such monstrous presumption. 

“ But, lady, do not judge me harshly. We 
have already met. Let me say again, with all 
my heart’s truest devotion, J love you! And be 
this the excuse for my daring. I have prepared 
these hasty lines—which I shall make sure will 
reach you—and in exchange, I shall retain some 
trifling memento which may fall into my hands, 
from yours, to-night. 

“Tell me if I shall sue in vain! Your re- 
appearance at the opera house shall be my an- 
swer. We can meet there unknown to all save 
our own hearts; and, peradventure, I shall find 
in the glove I may solicit from you again, your reply 
to this ? Devotedly yours, 

Tue Maeician.” 


Now, under ordinary circumstances, this letter 
would have either found its way quickly to Don 
Miguel, or the young lady would have crushed 
and burned it, with a sneer for its author. But 
as it was, there was altogether too much of ro- 
mance in this affair to admit of either course—so 
thought Corrinne; and while her little heart 
fluttered wildly in her bosom, she pressed the 
letter to her lips in very rapture! Strange, in- 
explicable, and unexplainable is the course of 
love! 

While this scene was passing in the private 
apartment of fair Corrinne, old Don Miguel had 
retired for the night. He was not a little super- 
stitious, albeit his former life had been a scene— 
for many a year—of danger, and toil, and crime, 


which might well have operated, one would sup- 


pose, towards eradicating anything like such a 
sentiment in his composition. But Don Miguel 
slept, after witnessing what had been to him the 
most astounding series of performances he had 
ever seen, and the wealthy Spaniard dreamed ! 

The conjurer appeared before him, as he slept, 
and he fancied that he assumed a thousand 
fiendish shapes—each different from the other, 
and each more appalling and forbidding than the 
first. In his slumbers he went back to “days 
long past,” and the magician still was present, 
pursuing him, glaring upon him with great fiery 
eyes, taunting him with reminiscences of the 
times when a price was offered for his head! 
Then the juggler would laugh at, and deride 
him, and point him to a form which followed 
close behind, and which, upon a further exami- 
nation, proved to be Bernard de Norde, who 
threatened him! Don Miguel tossed heavily 
upon his pillow, and would have screamed for 
aid, but he had not the power. His tongue re- 
fused to articulate; the power of the magician 
was upon him! 

The rays of the clear, young moon illumined 


his chamber, and after a fitful struggle the old 
Spaniard turned upon his side, and his thoughts 
quickly flew to his dwelling, near Seville, again. 
He struggled to forget what he had just passed 
through ; he essayed to blot from his brain the 
effects of his dream, still unfinished ; and, with 
a determined effort he sprang from his pillow, to 
encounter instead of the ideal, the reality! Ber- 
nard de Norde stood beside his couch ! 


“ Avaunt!” shouted Don Miguel, wildly—not 
knowing certainly if he were actually asleep or 
awake ; but the palm of the sinewy de Norde was 
quickly placed upon the don’s mouth, and silence 
as quickly succeeded the Spaniard’s exclamation. 

“ Hist, Fontini!” said the robber, softly. 

“ Ruberto,” said the Spaniard. 

“ Iknow you only as ‘ Fontini,’” continued 
the powerful man at his bedside, “and I charge 
you be silent if you value your life !” 

“Tn the name of all the saints,” muttered Don 
Miguel, as he shivered with fright and excite- 
ment, “how came you here, and when?” 

“It matters not. Suffice it that I am here, 
and that I am needy.” 

“ Well, old friend—” 

“Stop, there!” said Bernard, coldly, “and 
listen first to what I have to offer;” and with 
these words, the robber poised a glistening pistol 
in his right hand, and then released his hold 
upon his old companion’s person. “When we 
parted company, now six years ago,” continued 
the robber, in a low but firm voice, “you will 
not have forgotten who took from the wealth of 
our little clan the lion’s share of the spoils we 
had accumulated.” 

“Nor who aided to—” 

“ Hist, Fontini ! and listen—for my visit hither 
must be brief. I say you cannot have forgotten 
who awarded himself the lion’s portion, and 
retired from the profession at that time. You 
will also remember the few brief words which 
passed, on that occasion, between the ‘leader’ 
and his ‘lieutenant,’ who had brought about the 
resignation of the first personage, at that indi- 
vidual’s own request, and the promise, the vol- 
untary promise, which was then proffered by the 
retiring ‘captain.’ These two items must still 
be fresh in your memory, I think, though six 
long years have now passed, since their occur- 
rence.” 

remember no p 

“ You are a liar, Fontigj! And, but that I 
had the means ready, at my call, even from that 
very window yonder, through which I found my 
way to your bedside, to compel you to disgorge, 
I would be avenged oa you here, upon this spot, 
for your denial of my words, and your base in- 
gratitude !” 

“You take me thus at disadvautage—” 

“Disadvantage! Bah! do you think I would 
act otherwise, under the circumstances of the 
case ? Fortini, you knowme. You know whether 
Bernard de Norde is a liar; a coward, or an in- 
grate. We have stood side by side, shoulder to 
shoulder, in many a rough skirmish, in days long 
passed by. And I say you know whether I am 
usually successful in my undertakings.” 

“ Go on—what must I do?” 

“ When we thus parted, Fontini, the jewels, 
plate and gold you bore away, were ample to 
furnish means to support you munificently, for 
life. You then said, ‘De Norde, count on me, 
ever! Iwill be your friend. You have been 
true as steel ; and, but for you, I should not have 
been able to tear myself from the men and this 
course of life, of which I am heartily sick. Take 
my place. It isa hazardous one, but you are 

equal to it. Whenever you need my aid, do not 
hesitate to command me—to the uttermost of 
the means which you have so bravely helped 
to place in my hands.’ Such were your words, 
Fontini. Am I right, or wrong?’ asked the 
robber, at the same time springing back the 
hammer of his pistol, the elick of which did not 
sound very musical, at midnight, in the ears of 
the once reckless and bold—but just now excited 
and alarmed Spaniard. 

“ A promise thus made,” began Don Miguel. 

“ Am I right or wrong?” insisted de Norde, 
interrupting him, and pointing the weapon 
straight into his eye! 

“ Hold!” said the don, “and hear me, one 
moment.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Let no one suppose that by-acting a good part 
through life, he will eseape slander. There will 
be those even who hate them for the very quali- 
ties that ought to procure esteem. There are 
some folks in the world who are not willing that 
others should be better than themselves. 
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ELVIRA, 


GEN. FLORES’S RESIDENCE. 
We herewith present our 
readers with some spirited 
scenes representing different 
laces in South America. 
¢ first is a view of tle 
country seat of Gen. Flores, 
the ex-president of the repub- 
lic of Ecuador, and a very 
fair specimen of the summer 
residences of the opulent 
South Americans. General 
Fiores was for many years 
resident of Ecuador, where 
still has many friends and 
adherents, and late advices 
state that he had set on foot 
an expedition for the repub- 
lic destined to subvert the 
present government, and to 
re-assert what he believes to 
be his claims to the presi- 
dency. He is represented as 
a man of talent, energy and 
probity, and his enterprise 
promised to meet with suc- 
cess, though more recent ac- 
counts state that the expedi- 
tion had failed. A squadron 
consisting of seven men-of- 
war, etc., set sail from Para 
for Guayaquil, 25th April. 
They arrived within five or 
six miles of Guayaquil, and 
landing in qu st of provis- 
ions,were attacked by an Ecu- 
dorian party, and retreated. 
One of their vessels explod- 
ed, by which one-tenth of 
their party were destroyed. 
On the night of July 4, Guay- 
aquil was attacked,and arly 
en. But a series of un- 
toward circumstances thwart- 
ed their plans, the expedition 
was abandoned, the vessels 
were disarmed, and Flores himself was in the Umbier, having 
fled from pursuit. ‘The troops of Flores had gone over to Urbina, 
the commander of the Ecudorian forces, whose troops amounted 
to some 2100 men. A new candidate had been named for the 
presiden-y, and still another revolution was anticipated. 

The boy seen in the engraving below was one of the pupils of 
Mr. Charton, a young French artist, who travelled through South 
America on atour of adventure. While at Quito, making sketches 
in the streets, vast crowds assembled to witness his operations. 
The governor proposed to him to establish a school of the fine 
arts; but there was no money in the treasury. He proposed to 
give a public course of twenty-five les:ons—perspective, heads, 
figures, painting, landscape, style, portraiture, for eighty dollars. 
The governor accepted, but no money was forthcoming. A law- 

er offered him forty dollars, and he began—his drawing-room 
ing the stage of the theatre. His most promising pupil was the 
boy whose portrait he has preserved. At Guayaquil, he painted 
the portrait of the lady . likeness is presented herewith in 
the annexed engraving She was very pretty, but persisted in 
making a thousand faces to enhance her beauty. At one moment 
she smiled, at another, she screwed up her mouth to make it 
appear smaller. The wretched artist was seated on a stool, and 
rested his canvass on a chair instead of an easel, using the hus- 
band’s cane for a mahl-stick. The children were constantly pull- 
ing his hair; and as the lady painted herself differently at each 
sitting, the poor artist was sadly perplexed in the matter of color. 


ELVIRA, THE COUNTRY SEAT OF GENERAL FLORES. 


Her caprice induced her to change her dress every day, but he 
finally succeeded in persuading her that her travelling costume 
was most becoming, and in that he has represented her. 

Upon the next page we give a view of a church in Bodega, a 
small town not far from Guayaquil, of not much interest to the 
traveller. The church, however, is picturesque, and gives a 
good idea of most of the churches in the smaller towns of South 
America. 

Guayaquil extends along the borders of a long river called the 
Guayas. Its as is elegant. All the housés are adorned with 
arcades and large covered balconies. The view on approaching 
in the night-time, where the long lines of lighted windows are re- 
flected tremulously in the water, is exceedingly picturesque. The 
river is always gay with a multitude of market-boats, bringin 
pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, and other fruit to the city, as represent 
in the engravings, also given on the opposite page. Many per- 
sons live on board these boats after the fashion of the Chinese at 

nton. In 1829 three-quarters of the city were destroyed by fire. 
In 1842 the yellow fever swept off nearly half the inhabitants. 
The city is yet saddened by these disasters, and many families 
are inconsolable. The male population suffered most—the num- 
ber of the women and young girls greatly exceeds that of the men. 
Its commerce is not very flourishing. Cocoa is a principal ex- 

. Straw hats of great value are made here. me cost as 
Qieh as forty and fifty dollars. When they have lost their fresh- 
ness they are given to servants. The man in easy circumstances 
has four to five hats in a 
year. A party at Guay- 
aquil is a somewhat siu- 
gular affair. The ladies 
are ranged around the 
hall, seated on chairs or 
sofas, in full dress, and 
radiant with affability. 
The door is always left 
open on account of the 
heat. A gentleman on 
entering, looks around 
him without bowing, pla- 
ces his straw hat on a 
chair, and then, advanc- 
ing very deliberately, 
shakes hands with every 
individual in the room. 
After which, he is at lib- 
erty to find a place be- 
tween two ladics, and 
converse about the rain, 
the heat, and the mosqui- 
toes, never failing topics 
of conversation. The 
principal piece of furni- 
ture in every house is the 
hammock, and the prin- 
cipal article of food-the: 
banana. There is no 
theatre, concert room, 
public promenade, or mu- 
seam, and life at Guaya- 
quil would be very dull, 
were it not for the socia- 
bility of the people, and 
the beauty and elegant 
manners of the ladies. 

As we have given on 
this and the following 
page several representa- 
tions of scenes in Guaya- 
quil, perhaps we can do 
no better, in closing our 
account, than to offer to 
our readers the seyret 
description of the city o 
Guayaquil, drawn mainly 
from MeCulloch’s Geo- 
graphical Gazetteer. The . 
city is built principally on 
the north bank of the riv- 
er, and is divided into the 

ae 


old and new town, the for- 
mer being occu by the 
poorer classes t contains a 
pulation risi 20,000.— 
e city is tolerably well laid 
out; and as its houses are of 


wood, and it has frequently 
suffered from fires, as before 


cades. Jt contains several 
good edifices, including the 
custom-house, three con- 
vents, a college, hospital, 
etc. ; but from being situated 
on a dead level, and inter- 
sected by many creeks, the 
drainage is extremely bad, 
and the streets are so swampy 
as to be sometimes impassa- 
ble. Many of the inhabitants 
live on the river, on ba/zas, 
on floating rafts, from fifty to 
eighty feet long. fren river 

ite the city is about twe 
niles wide, and has on its 
south bank a dry dock, where 
several ships of a superior 
construction have been. built. 
The city is unhealthy, and, 
like its whole province, in- 
fested with vermin ; it is ill 
supplied with water, which 
has to be brought from a con- 
siderable distance on ba/zas, 
which, indeed, are used for 
the conveyance of all kinds 
of goods. It deserves to be 
mentioned that,notwithstand- 
ing the severe injury the city 
has frequently received from 
fires, it has not a single fire- 
engine! The port of Guaya- 
quil is one of the best on the 
Pacific, ships of large size coming up close to the town. It is de- 
fended by three forts, one being on the opposite side of the river. 
Ships bound to Guayaquil usually call at a for pilots. 


VEGETATION IN CALIFORNIA. 


The world has heard something, through the newspapers and 
otherwise, of the wonderful productiveness of the soil of Califor- 
nia, and has heard some stories, which, though perfectly true, 
and thought little or nothing of here, have proved severe tests of 
the credulity of people in other countries. We have seen many 
of the monsters of California vegetation, but we have at the pres- 
ent time in our office some specimens that eclipse anything we 
have seen or heard of. These curiosities are two bunches of clo- 
ver of natural growch, taken from the farm of Judge Suydam, on 
the American river, one mile from the city. The largest bunch 
measures six feet in height, six feet six inches in circumference, 
and weighs nine pounds. It consists of a cluster of seventeen 
main stems, some of them measuring an inch and a half in ecir- 
cumference, and many smaller stems, all from one root. The 
root, around the largest part, measures nine and a half inches. 
The smaller bunch, consisting of about the same number of stems, 
measures five feet nine inches in height, and wei hs eight and a 
half pounds. These very remarkable and singular specimens of 
clover are of the long-leafed, sweet-scented species. As we write, 
our office is ee of the delightful aroma emitted from them.— 

ito Union. 


TRAVELLING COSTUME OF A LADY OF GUAYAQUIL. 
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LONDON STAGE. 


in the medical profession 
in Edinbargh,which at that 


covered, three months af- 
ter marriage, staying at 
Richmond. Of coupes they 
are as dotingly fond of 
each other as all newly 
wedded couples are; but 
there is one drawback to 
the lady’s happiness, in the 
, of a Mr. Damon, a 

old and intimate friend 
of husband’s, who is 
staying with them. She is 


so jealous of this tle- 
man dha she at length begs 
her husband to tell him to 


go; but meeting with a 
sitive refusal from Mr, 
oore, who has the high- 

est regard for his friend, 

she determines on consult- 
ing an old aunt, who is 
resident in the country, 
and who has long been 
voted in her own circle as 
the strongest-minded wo- 
man, and most perfect hus- 
band-conqueror in the land. 

The aunt in her letter ad- 

vises her niece to pursue 

an expedient laid down by 

Lesage, where a lady, to 

rid herself of the presence 

of a man she dislikes, 
makes the most violent 
love to him. Mrs. Moore 
follows this course, and 
Mr. Damon, who is the 
soul of honor, is about 
to leave the house in the 
greatest distress, when he accidentally picks up the letter de- 
tailing the plot. Stung to the quick at having been made the 
dupe of such treachery, he determincs to counteract it; and, ac- 
cordingly, on his next interview with Mrs. Moore, he avows to 
her that her confession of regard for him was the most wished-for 
event of his life. He s his suit with great ardor, and finally 
flings himself at her feet, just as the husband enters. Mr. Moore 
is furious, demands satisfaction, and produces pistols; then Da- 
mon explains the whole affair. Mr. Moore is satisticd and de- 
lighted, Mrs Moore is penitent and grateful, and 

Mr. Damon receives the thanks of both, and an 

indefinite invitation —N. Y. Mirror. 


he A MILE A MINUTE. 

Philosophers tell us that the motion of the earth 
is equal to seventeen miles in a second; so that if 
you take off your hat to a friend in Broadway, you 
go seventeen miles bare-headed, without catching 
cold! Curious, isn’t it? Some how or other, this 
odd thought came into our mind, while riding hare- 
headed on the locomotive with Engineer Bolles, 
between Binghampton and Oswego. Good gra- 
cious! how we did “z-i-p!” Seven miles, at one 
time, in less than seven minutes; and as the hack- 
man told one of the Tuggs at Ramsgate, “ sur- 
rounding objects rendered inwisible by the hex- 
treme welocity.” We know what it is, now, to be 
killed on a railroad, to all necessary “intents and 
purposes ;” for look oo when we were going, as 
on the very wings of the wind, some twenty Irish- 
men, working on the track, a mile or so ahead, seeing us coming 
like lightning, scrambled down the bank, leaving a big stick of 
wood lying directly across the rail! We beheld it with gradually- 
distending eyes, knowing full well that if it were not removed, our 
“time had come!” The backward thoughts of a life-time were 
crowded into that moment! But a finger was providentially 
pointed to the timber; a hand was stretched out toward it; and as 
we thundered by, our preserver stood alone by the track, holding 
the stick of wood by his side.—Knickerbocker. 


time numbered among its 


professors the celebrated 


Cullen, and no less cele- 


brated Gregory. The tale 


at 


CHURCH OF BODEGA. 


A SINGULAR CASE. 

A poor woman of the port of Leith married a sailor, to whom 
she was very fondly attached. They had one or two children, 
and were in by no means good circumstances. The man went to 
sea in pursuit of his usual avocations, and at the end of two or 
three months intelligence was received in Leith of the loss of the 
vessel with all on board. Left in penury, with no means of sup- 
porting her children but her own hard jabor, the poor woman, 
who was very attractive in appearance, was persuaded to marry a 


TRADERS IN WATER, ORANGES, PINE-APPLES, ETc. 


man considerably older than herself, but in very tolerable circum- 
stances. By him she had one child; and in the summer of the 
year 1786, she was sitting on the broad, open way, called Leith- 
walk, with a baby on her lap. Suddenly, she beheld her first 
husband walk up the street directly towards her The man re- 
cognized her instantly, approached, and spoke to her. But she 
neither answered nor moved. She was struck with catalepsy. In 
this state she was removed to the Royal Infirmary, and her case, 
from the singular circumstances attending it, excited great interest 


was related to me by one 
of their pupils, who was 
present, and who assured 
me that everything was 
done that science could 
suggest, till all the ordina- 
y means were exhausted. 
‘he poor woman remained 
without speech or motion. 
In whatever position the 
body was placed, there it 
remained ; and the rigidity 
. of the muscles was such, 
that when the arm was ex- 
tended, twenty minutes 
elapsed before it fell to her 
side by its own weight. 
Death was inevitable, un- 
less some means could be 
devised of rousing the mind 
to some active operations 
on the body. From vari- 
ous indications, it was 
judged that the poor wo- 
man was perfectly sensible ; 
and at a consultation of all 
the first physicians of the 
city, the first husband was 
sent for, and asked if he 
was willing to co-operate, 
in order to give his poor 
wife a chance for life, He 
replied, with deep feeling, 
that he was willing to lay 
down his own life, if it 
would restore her ; that he 
was perfectly satisfied with 
her conduct; knew that 
she had acted in ignorance 
of his existence; and ex- 
plained, that having float- 
ed to the coast of Africa 
upon a piece of the wreck, he had been unable for some years to 
return to his native land, or communicate with any one therein. 
In these circumstances, it was determined to act immediately, 
The professors grouped themselves round the poor woman, and 
the first husband was brought suddenly to the foot of the bed, to- 
wards which her eyes were turned, carrying the child by the sec- 
ond husband in his arms. A moment of silence and suspense 
succeeded ; but then, she who had lain for so many days like a 
living corpse, rose up, and stretched out her hands towards the 
poor sailor. Her lips moved, and with a great 
effort she exclaimed, “O, John—you know that 
it was nae my fault.” The effort was too much 
for her exhausted frame; she fell back again im- 
mediately, and in five minates was a corpse indeed. 
—Harpers’ Magazine. 


MACARO D VERMICELLL 

Italy, you know abounds in macaroni and ver- 
micelli. The making and eating of these articles 
enter into the occupations and appetites of every 
city, town, and village. It is used in many forms 
of which we have no knowledge. It enters mto 
all their soups and pastry, and into many of their 
meat dishes. And though I started with many 
prejudices, I must say that these dishes are inva- 
riably good. Naples boasts of making the finest 
macaroni in Italy. I visited a small town at the 
foot of Vesuvius yesterday,,where thousands of 
bushels of wheat were being made into macaroni. 
The wheat is first subjected to a kiln-drying pro- 
cess, being spread on tiled roofs which are heated gently from 
fires within and from the sun without. It is afterward ground 
coarsely, mixed with water and kneaded into paste, which is sub- 
jected to action by pounders somewhat resembling those used in 
driving piles. The paste is then forced through machinery, which 
gives it its form and name, some coming out macaroni and some 
vermicelli, each taking, however, many varieties of form, some 
like paper, some like ribbons, some in balls, and others like beans 
and peas, and even as small as mustard seed.— Thurlow Weed. 


FLOATING HOUSES, CANOES AND PINE-APPLE MERCHANTS AT GUAYAQUIL. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE SOUL’S CONVOY. 


BY WILLIAM T. HILSEE. 
Nocturnal splendor reigning, 
The queen of night, on high 
Rode with her starry retinue, 
Along the cloudless sky ; 
Upon her ceuch, with pallid mien, 
A gentle sleeper lay, 
With respirations brief and soft, 
Breathing her life away. 


Love's imprint lay upon her brow, 
Submission in her eye ; 

Her countenance iliumed with hope 
Of blessedness on high ; 

Oft she expressed a wish to leave 
This sin-beclouded sphere, 

And rise to raptures of a clime 
Far hence from earth's frontier. 


Soon from celestial courts above, 
A delegation came, 

And whispered accents sweet and mild, 
In the great Father’s name ; 

Then on their flattering pinions bore 
Her soul from earth away, 

To mingle with the loved and lost, 
In pure fruition’s ray. 


JWeitten for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
THE RESCUE. 


A SKETCH. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


S Amone the many partizan officers who distin- 


guished themselves during the campaigns of 
Tarleton, Rawdon, Cornwallis and others in 
North and South Carolina, few were more effi- 
cient than Capt. John McClure. He was in 
many brilliant engagements, and enjoyed the 
confidence and friendship of Gen. Sumpter. He 
commanded a company of mounted riflemen, 
and was continually in the field. 

The patriots were encamped on the north side 
of the Catawba River, on the confines of Lan- 
caster district, while the enemy occupied Rocky 
Mount and Camden. The position of the whigs 
was a good one, but they labored under the dis- 
advantages of a great scarcity of ammunition, 
and small parties were despatched in different 
directions to procure ae: lead. 

Among those sent u this service was 
James McClure, the capfain’s brother. Accom- 
panied by his brother-in-law, James proceeded 
directly home. His mother met him upon the 
threshold, and in a tremulous voice expressed 
the hope that they had not left their post without 
sufficient cause. 

“No, mother,” replied the young man, proud- 
ly; “far be it from gme to seek ease and safety 
when the country ne@ds every arm in its defence.” 

“Spoken like one of my sons,” said Mrs. 
McClure, embracing him. 

“We need powder and lead,” added James. 
“We must remain inactive without ammunition.” 

“That is true,” returned Mrs. McClure, 
thoughtfully. ‘John’s riflemen cannot fight 
without powder and balls, and I am glad it is in 
my power to assist them.” 

“ How can you assist them ?” asked James. 

“I will show you,” was the quiet rejoinder. 
Mrs. McClure left the room and in a few min- 
utes returned with her arms full of pewter dishes 
and spoons. ‘“ You can melt these and mould 
them into bullets,” she said, and with a ham- 
mer commenced breaking the things in pieces. 
“They are useful and I need them, but our 
country needs them more; my only regret is 
that I have not a great quantity of the same 
kind, to be devoted to the same noble purpose,” 
added the heroic mother. 

“You must not forget that you have three 
brave boys in the field,” said her son-in-law. 

“I thank Heaven for it; and if I had six, ca- 
pable of bearing arms, they should all go to the 
camp of Gen. Sumpter,” answered Mrs. Mc- 
Clure, earnestly. 

James and his companion instantly drew off 
their coats, and, assisted by Mrs. McClure, be- 
gan to mould the pewter dishes into bullets to 
be employed against the British regulars and 
the tories. 

“It is rumored,” resumed the lady, “ that the 
notorious Captain Huck has been sent out from 
Rocky Mount by our enemies, and that his way 
through the country has been marked by blood 
and ruin. He shows no mercy to the whigs, 


- and even defenceless women are insulted, robbed, 


and left without a change of raiment, or a 
mouthful of food for their little ones.” 


“ Captain John has heard of his cruelties, and 
is resolved to punish him,” returned James. 
“He earnestly desires to meet him with his 
mounted riflemen, and cares little for disparity 
of numbers.” 

“God will help the right!” ejaculated the 
mother. i 

“Perhaps these very bullets we are moulding 
will help thin the ranks of Captain Huck,” 
added the other. 

“Hark!” exclaimed Mrs. McClure. 
thought I heard sounds in the lane.” 

“T heard nothing,” said James. “ Where is 
Mary ” 

Before his mother could reply, a young wo- 
man rushed into the room with pale face and 
disordered dress. Her terror and anxiety seemed 
greatly increased when she saw her brother and 
her sister’s husband. 

“For heaven’s sake, what is the matter ?”’ 

“ Mount your horses and fly!” exclaimed the 
young woman, when she recovered herself suffi- 
ciently to articulate. “Captain Huck and his 
murderers are dashing up the lane at full speed.” 

“We are lost!” said James. “Escape is 
impossible.” 

“ Secrete yourselves !” cried Mrs. McClure. 

“Too late!” rejoined James. “ They are al- 
ready at the door.” 

It was indeed too late to think of escape ; the 
door was pushed open, Captain Huck rushed in, 
sword in hand, and Mary fell fainting to the 
floor. 

James sprang to raise her, but Huck struck 
him a heavy blow with the flat side of his sword, 
which prostrated him. His companion seized a 
stick of wood and attempted to defend himself, 
but was instantly overpowered by Huck’s men, 
and both he and James secured, after some bru- 
tal treatment. 

“These fellows were finely employed,” said 
the captain. “See, they Were casting bullets to 
kill the king’s men with! What shall be done 
with them? What fate do such villains merit ?” 

“Hang them!” shouted more than a score of 
voices. 

“These balls are sufficient evidence against 
them ; they shall die at sunrise,” replied Huck. 

Mary, who had now recovered her conscious- 

ness, flung herself upon her knees before the 
captain. She clasped her hands, and her eyes 
were streaming with tears; her distress, added 
to her beauty, was sufficient to have moved a 
heart less hard. 
- The monster spurned her from him with an 
oath, declaring that “hanging was too good for 
such rebels.” And he even descended to the 
meanness of robbing her of her finger rings and 
ear rings—a procedure of which mere than one 
tory captain was guilty during the contest for 
liberty in the south. 

“Cease to ask mercy of such a monster!” 
cried the heroic Mrs. McClure. “‘ I would freely 
give my life for my sons, but I cannot degrade 
myself so much as to ask mercy of one who is 
deaf to the most moving calls of pity, and dis- 
graces humanity by the most unnatural crimes.” 

“Where are your other sons ?” cried the cap- J 
tain, fiercely. 

“Seek them in Gen. Sumpter’s camp,” replied 
the mother, proudly. 

“Fitting dam for such a litter of whelps!” 
exclaimed Huck, striking his hand savagely up- 
on his sword-hilt. “But there will soon be two 
the less.” 

“Harm them at your peril!” said Mrs. Mc- 
Clare. “ Remember that Captain John is in the 
field with his mounted riflemen.” 

“You threaten, do _you! _Were.it.not for the 
disgrace of the thing, I would hang you,” re- 
turned Huck. 

“I believe you have spoken the truth; no 
wickedness is too great for you. But you shall 
pay dearly for the outrage, if you harm a hair of 
their heads. In some moment of fancied secur- 
ity, God will call you to judgment.” 

“T have said they shall hang at sunrise, and 
they shall.” 

Huck and his party now proceeded to rob the 
house of everything of value, The family Bible 
was lying upon the table; the captain seized it 
and threw it into the fire. Mrs. McClure had 
the presence of mind to rescue itfrom the flames, 
when he, forgetting his own manhood and her 
sex, struck her with the flat side of his sword. 

“ Everlasting shame upon you!” cried James, 
whose brave heart swelled with indignation at 
beholding this outrage. 

Huck turned furiously upon the prisoner, but 
suddenly checking himself, said : 


“ No, you shall hang!” 

He completed his exploits by setting fire to 
the house, and then left with his prisoners. For- 
tunately the fire was extinguished by the ener- 
getic efforts of Mrs. McClure. When she had 
effected this, she had time to reflect upon the 
terrible situation of her son, and son-in-law. 
They would undoubtedly be hanged in the 
morning unless some means of rescue could be 
devised. But how was anything to be attempted 
in their favor? Captain Huck’s party was 
strong and the time was short. Mrs. McClure 
and ber daughter were in great distress and 
perplexity of mind ; but a course of action was 
soon decided upon. Mary resolved to go to 
Gen. Sumpter’s camp, inform her brother, Cap- 
tain John, of the outrage which had been com- 
mitted, and the imminent danger which menaced 
James and his companion. 

This was a service requiring both physical 
strength and energy of character, for the distance 
was considerable, and she was likely to be de- 
tained by the tories, and questioned rigidly in 
regard to her purpose. Notwithstanding all the 
difficulties to be encountered, she set out and 
had the good fortune to reach Sumpter’s camp 
late in the evening, without accident. She stood 
before her brother, and in brief but glowing lan- 
guage described what had transpired at home. 

“To the saddle, men!” shouted Captain Me- 
Clure. “There is not a moment to lose. Life 
and death are depending upon your movements. 
Let us hasten to punish a villain and a mur- 
derer.” 

Before the captain had ceased speaking sev- 
enty-five as brave fellows as ever looked through 
the “sights” of a rifle were in the saddle. With 
three loud cheers for the heroic Mary, the gallant 
troops put spurs to their horses, and moved rap- 
idly to the rescue of their comrades. 

Meantime Captain Huck after leaving Mrs. 
McClure’s house had stopped at the dwelling of 
one Mr. Adair; and the latter being absent, Mrs. 
Adair was robbed of all her valuables, including 
Ler jewelry, besides being treated in a very rude 
and insulting manner. Several other families 
suffered the same indignities successively, and 
the whole company encamped at Mr. William- 
son’s, in that immediate neighborhood. 

Captain McClure and his mounted riflemen 
reached Mr. Adair’s, where they learned the dis- 
position of the enemy. The sun was just rising 
when they reached the spot. McClure, ever the 
first to encounter danger, ventured so near that 
he saw his brother, and was seen by him in turn, 
and recognized. 

“Who goes there ?” cried the sentinel. 

“One of your tory friends,” replied the cap- 
tain, carelessly. At that instant, the drums of 
the royalists began to beat for morning parade, 
which was also the signal for the execution of 
the prisoners. McClure fired his rifle and rushed 
forward, followed by his men. At the first dis- 
charge many of the tories fell dead, and a gen- 
eral panic seized the survivors. 

It was in vain that Huck sprang into the sad- 
dle and attempted to rally them ; his voice was 
not heeded, and in a moment he fell from his 
horse wounded, and soon Col. Ferguson, his 
friend, shared the same fate. 

The rout was now complete. Many of the 
enemy were slain on the spot, and for the dis- 
tance of thirty miles the survivors were hotly 
pursued, and could be tracked by the dead and 
dying that lay by the roadside. The victory was 
decisive, and discouraged the royalists not a 
little. 

Captain Huck was a prisoner, and those very 
ladies whom he had treated with so much bar- 
barity dressed his wounds, and thus fulfilled the 
Scriptures by returning good for evil. He had 
commanded Mrs. Adair to bring her two sons to 
him a few hours before, and she now informed 
him that they had come with Captain McClure. 

“And my other two are here, also,” added 
Mrs. McClure. 

“Tt is too late,” cried the captain, with a 
wicked oath, and immediately fainted from the 
pain of his wounds. When he recovered his 
senses, James McClure and his companion were 
standing near him. 

“It is past sunrise,and we are not hanged 
yet,” said James. 

“ Things have changed,” replicd Huck, witha 
groan. “ You will outlive me after all,” and he 
shuddered as his glance fell upon the lifeless 
bodies of many of his band. 

His words were prophetic; James McClure 
outlived him. He perished as his crimes de- 
served, and passed to judgment with all his 
errors upon his head. 


_and wife, male and female. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
1 AM NOT LOST. 


BY DE FLETCHER HUNTON. 


Nay, mother, credit not the tale, 

That I am lost to virtue’s power ; 
Although ten thousand snares assail 

My wandering feet in every hour ; 
Although my brightest hopes are crossed, 
I am not lost!. I am not lost! 


Dear father, will you list to those, 
Whose slanderous tongues would fain destroy 
My name, my fortune, my repose, , 
And all that’s dear unto thy boy? 
©, father! say, can you believe 
I’ve lost what I cannot retrieve? 


Dear sisters, can it be that you 
Will think my heart so coldly grown? 
And can you, sisters, once so true, 
Your only brother now disown ! 
0, will you cast me off for aye, 
And think me lost, dear sisters, say’ 


Iam not Jost! though sorrow’s night 
Has cast a shade around my heart ; 
Which one fond smile, one ray of light, 

Would cause forever to depart ; 
Though frail my bark, and tempest tost, 
I am not lost! I am not lost! 


HOUSE ARCHITECTURE. 


I say that, if men lived like men indeed, their 
houses would be temples which we should hardly 
dare to injure, and in which it would make us 
holy to be permitted to live; and there must be 
a strange dissolution of natural affection, a 
strange unthankfulness for all that homes have 
given and parents taught, a strange conscious- 
ness that we have been unfaithful to our fathers’ 
honor, or that our own lives are not such as would 
make our dwellings sacred to our children, when 
each man would fain build to himself, and build 
for the little revolution of his own life only. And 
I look upon these pitiful concretions of lime and 
clay which spring up in mildewed forwardness 
out of the kneaded flelds about our capital—upon 
those thin, tottering, foundationless shells of 
_—— wood and imitated stone, upon those 
gloomy rows of formalized minuteness, alike 
without difference and without fellowship, as 
similar, not merely with the careless disgust of 
an offended eye, not merely with sorrow for a 
desecrated landscape, but with a painful forebod- 
ing that the roots of national greatness must be 
deeply cankered when they are thus loosely 
struck in their native ground; that those com- 
fortless and unhonored dwellings are the signs 
of a great and spreading spirit of popular discon- 
tent; that they mark the time when every man’s 
aim is to be in some more elevated sphere than 
his natural one, and every man’s past life is his 
habitual scorn; when men build in the hope of 

of forgetting years 

lived yo the comfort, the peace, the relig- 
ion of home have ceased to be felt; and the 
crowded tenements of a struggling and restless 
population differ only from the tents of the Arab 
or the gipsy by their less healthy openness to the 
air of heaven, and less happy choice of their spot 
of earth; by their sacrifice of liberty, without the 
gain of rest, and of stability without the luxury 
of change.— Seven Lamps of Architecture. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE SUMMER TIME. 


BY C. JILLSON. 


The summer time is nearly o'er, 
With all its scenes of joy ; 

And soon the autumn winds will come, 
To wither and 

Each fioweret that has smiled so bright 


What inextricable confusion must the world 
forever have been in, but for the variety which 
we find to obtain in the faces, the voices and the 
hand-writings of men! No security of person, 
no certainty of ion, no justice between 
man and man, no distinction between good and 
bad friends and foes, father and child, husband 
All would have 
been exposed to malice, fraud, forgery and lust. 
But now every man’s face can distinguish him 
in the light—his voice in the dark—and his hand- 
writing can speak for him, though absent, and 
be his witness to all generations. Did this hap- 
pen by chance, or is it not a manifest as well as 
an admirable indication, of a Divine superinten- 


dence '—Sandusky Clarion. 


| 
| 
f 
Upon the green hillside ; 
Whose fragrance now is borne away, 
Across the surging tide. 
The forest leaves, all crimson tinged, 
Will wither and decay ; ; 
And every charm the forest claims, 
of The winds will waft away. 
Will be enjoyed no more, 
And summer time is o’er. 
VARIETY. 
\ 
\ 
Who never felt the impatient throb, 
The longing of a heart that pants 
And reaches after distant good ’— Cowper. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
LINES TO A STREAMLET. 
ON A RECENT VISIT. 


CURTISS HINE, U. 8. N. 


This is the stream I *ve come to view, 
For weary years have fled 

Since last, when life was fresh and new, 
By hope’s white fingers led, 

I wandered by thy waters fair, 
And dreamed of lands afar ; 

And wondered such a thing as care 
Should ever pleasure mar. 


‘I was but young—I ve learned, since then, 
A rugged path we tread ; 

Poor travellers in life's darksome glen, 
To join the earlier dead ! 

All changed am I, since that bright morn 
I left these scenes behind ; 


For young and beautiful art thou, 
As on creation’s morn ! 


> 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE, 


BY THE OLD ‘UN. 


Ar a very early hour of a fine autumnal day, 
a very pretty young lady, expensively attired in 
a walking degss of a fashion that passed for the 
latest Parisian, was daintily picking her way 
over one of the crossings of Broadway, anxious 
to preserve the immaculateness of her gaiter 
boots, and perhaps to display an ankle that 
might have served as a model to Canova. Just 
as she reached the opposite sidewalk, her foot 
slipped on the curb-stone, moist with Croton, 
and she would have fallen haf she not been 
caught by a young man, smartly attired, who. 
happened to be passing at the time. A mutual 
instantly took place. 

“ Why, Mr. Bliffin, is that you?” exclaimed 


18% the young lady. 


“Nothing shorter, Jenny,” answered the 
smart young man. “What a coincidence! I 
was just thinking of you when you tumbled into 
my arms.” 

“ Perhaps you think I slipped on purpose, Mr. 
Impudence,” retorted the young lady. 

“ Nothing of the kind,” said the smart young 
man. “But what brings you from Albany? 
Have you left your place as I have mine ¢” 

“O, no, indeed,” said the girl; “‘ Miss Jeffer- 
son is as kind to me as ever, and so is her good 
old daddy. Indeed she has promised me a 
thousand dollars on the day of her marriage 

with young Popkins.” 

“ A thousand dollars !” exclaimed Mr. Bliffin. 
“O, Jenny, how I adore you! When will you 
be mine 

«Just as soon as ever my young missis be- 
comes Mrs. Popkins.” 

“ But that’s all settled, isn’t it?” 

“I am afraid not,” said Miss Jenny, shaking 
her head. “ You know the old gentleman’s re- 
gard for trath, and you know what a habit Pop- 
kins has of fibbing. To bg sure, he only tells 
white lies, but he’s a terrible romancer.” 

“ Well, what of that ?” 

“ Simply this: Old Jefferson, who abhors any- 
thing like falsehood, is determined to pat him to 
a terrible proof. He swears that if, in the course 
of to-day, he catches Popkins in a single fib, he 
shall never have his daughter.” » 

* And of course yoar thousand dollars is all 
m@onshine !” said Mr. Bliffin. “ We must warn 


the young gentleman.” 
“Impossible, and useless, if possible,” 
the pretty chambermaid. “He is now with A 


Emma and her father at the American House. 
Now I am going to keep an eye on him all day, 
and you must help me. There’s a little ante- 
room commanding a view of their parlor, of 
which I have the key. You must be there, and 
see and hear everything that is going on, and be 
prepared to act as your quick wit shall prompt.” 

“ Bravo!” said Mr. Bliffin. “A thousand 
dollars and a pretty girl are worth an. effort. 
Show me to the Jenny, and rT 
second your endeavors.” 

The pretty chambermaid performed her prom- 
ise and then joined her mistress. 

* Father-in-law that is to be,” Mr. Popkins 


was saying as she entered, “I wish I’d known 
of your coming before—you should have had an 
apartment in my house.” 

Jenny trembled, for she knew very well that 
Popkins did not own a dollar’s worth of real 
estate. 

“ Your house !” exclaimed Old Jefferson. 
wasn’t aware you owned a house.” 

“The most charming little box of a place on 
the Third Avenue,” said Popkins, readily giving 
way to his inveterate propensity. 

“ What did you pay for it ?” asked the old man. 


“T 


“T won it at a raffle. Twenty dollars a share 
—what do you think of that?” 

“ Ex-tra-or-di-na-ry,” said the old gentleman, 
slowly, and eyeing the young man very keenly. 
“Tl go directly and see it. I shan’t believe 
your good luck till my eyes have evidence of it. 
Come, Emma, you shall go with us.” 

“ Stop—stop !”” said Popkins, nervously. “I 
forgot to mention one thing; I sold my house 
this very morning.” 

“The deuce you did!” cried the old gentle- 
man. “‘ What did you get for it?” 

“ Ten thousand dollars,” replied Popkins, un- 
blushingly. 

“ My dear boy, I congratulate you,” said the 
old man. “And there’s something selfish in my 
joy, too ; for I am unexpectedly called on to pay 
a note of a thousand dollars this morning, and I 
have no available funds by me.” 

“There, again—confound my luck!” cried 
Popkins. “I forgot to mention that I was in 
debt to the fellow who bought my place. So 
you see his claim sweeps up the whole eight 
thousand.” 

“ Right thousand !—very well, you said you 
got ten thousand for your house ; you can cer- 
tainly accommodate me with half the balance.” 

“Johnson has n’t paid up yet, sir,” said Pop- 
kins, involving himself deeper and deeper in the 
meshes of falsehood. Emma was very much 
vexed, and Jenny gave up the case as hopeless. 

“ What’s to be done?” said Mr. Jefferson. 


“Nothing that I can see but to wait for the 
arrival of Mr. Thompson with the money,” said 
Popkins. 

“Thompson! Why, you said just now his 
name was Johnson!” said the old gentleman, 
testily. 

“That was his given name,” answered Pop- 
kins, hastily. ‘Johnson Thompson in fall.” 
And he hastened to change the subject. 

But the old gentleman’s suspicions were now 
fully awakened; and though Popkins rattled 
away with his usual volubility, his intended 
father-in-law was quite cool and monosyllabic in 
his answers. 

After a lapse of some time, a waiter presented 
himself, and announced Mr. Johnson Thompson. 
Popkins was as much astonished as if he had 
“called up spirits from the vasty deep,” and he 
could scarcely reply : “show him up” in an au- 
dible manner, when in walked Mr. Bliffin, so 
disguised in a red wig and spectacles, that even 
Miss Jenny scarcely recognized him. 

“I beg pardon for intruding, Mr. Popkins,” 
said he, “but I only called to say the deed was 
all right, and I have paid the two thousand into 
your lawyer’s hands. Pray call round and see 
me when we get settled in the new house. My 
wife is very anxious for the honor of your ac- 
quaintance.” 

“ Give my respects to Mrs. Thompson,” said 
Popkins, recovering his sang froid, “ and tell her 
I shan’t fail to call with—with Mrs. Popkins,” 
he added, smiling on Emma, “after the happy 
event.” 

The imaginary Thompson took leave with a 
profusion of bows. 

“ My dear boy,” said Old Jefferson, shaking 
hands with Popkins, “pardon me. I suspected 
—I feared that you had not broken yourself of 
your accursed propensity to tell fibs; and I re- 
solved if I caught you in a single violation of 
trath, you ‘should never marry my daughter. 
My pecuniary trouble was all humbug. You 
have test. Take her and be 
happy.” 

His narrow escape taught Mr. Popkins the 
importance of a virtue he had never practised ; 
the example of his wife completed his cure. Mr. 
Bliffin was duly rewarded for his opportune 
conclusive evidence,” and made happy in the 
possession of the pretty waiting-maid ; and if a 
cloud comes over the felicity of Mr. Popkins, it 
is only when his father-in-law urges him to make 
that promised call on Mrs. Johnson Thompson. 


[Translated from the French for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


THE PRINCESS AYESHA: 


—OR THE— 


THOUSAND AND SECOND NIGHT. 
BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


I map ordered myself to be denied to every- 
body ; having taken in the morning the formal 
resolution to do nothing, I would not be dis- 
turbed in my occupation. Sure of not being in- 
terrupted by any intruder, I had taken all my 
measures to taste at my ease my favorite luxury. 

A great fire sparkled in my chimney; the 
closed curtains admitted a soft and subdued 
light ; half a dozen cushions strewed the carpet, 
and, carelessly,,extended before the hearth at 
roasting distance, I was dancing at the end of 
my foot a morocco slipper of an oriental yellow 
hae and grotesque form. My cat was couched 
on my wrist, like that of the prophet Mahomet ; 
and [ would not have exchanged my position for 
all the gold in the world. 

My eyes, already swimming in that delicious 
somnolence which follows the voluntary suspen- 
sion of thought, roved, without seeing them very 
distinctly, over the fine paintings which were the 
wealth and the pride of my poet dwelling ; the 
unfathomable waves of that sea of annihilation in 
which so many oriental dreamers have lost their 
reason, already weakened by the hatschich and 
opium. 

The most profound silence reigned in the 
room ; I had stopped the clock that I might not 
hear the tick of the pendulum, that beat of the 
pulse of eternity, for I cannot endure, when I 
am idle, the stupid and feverish activity of this 
disk of yellow copper which wags from corner 
to corner of its cage, and marches constantly 
without advancing a step. 

Suddenly the ring of a bell, lively, energetic, 
insupportably silvery, fell on my tranquillity as 
a melted bullet falls hissing into a sleeping lake ; 
without thinking of my cat—rolled up like a ball 
on my arm,—lI sprang to my feet, as if touched 
by a spring ; sending to all the demons the stupid 
porter who had allowed any one to enter in de- 
fiance of my orders. Scarcely recovered from 
the shock to my nerves, I seated myself, arrang- 
ed my cushions under my arm, and firmly 
awaited the event. 

The door of the saloon opened, and I saw ap- 
pear the woolly head of Adolfo Francesco Pergi- 
alla, a kind of Abyssinian brigand, in whose ser- 
vice I then was under pretence of having a negro 
domestic. His white eyes sparkled, his flat nose 
dilated prodigioysly, and his thick lips, blossom- 
ing in a broad smile, which he sought to render 
malicious, revealed teeth like a Newfoundland 
dog. His black skin was bursting with a desire 
to speak, and he made all possible contortions to 
attract my attention. 

“ Well, Francesco, what is the matter? When 
you have rolled your enamel eyes, like the bronze 
negro inside of the clock, for the space of a whole 
hour, shall Ibe any better informed? I have 
had enough of pantomime; try to tell me, in 
some idiom or other, what is the matter, and who 
is the person who has roused me from my 
repose.” 

I mast inform the reader that Adolfo Francesco 
Pergialla Abdallah Ben Mohammed, an Abys- 
sinian by birth, formerly a Mahometan, for this 
quarter of an hour a Christian, knows all lan- 
guages, and speaks none intelligibly; he com- 
mences in French, continues in Italian, and ends 
in Turkish or Arabic, especially in conversations 
embarrassing to him, when the subjects are bot- 
tles of Bordeaux wine, liquors or delicacies which 
have prematurely disappeared. Fortunately I 
have polyglot friends; we first drove him from 
Europe; after having exhausted the Italian, 
Spanish and German, he took refuge at Constan- 
tinople in the Turkish, into which Alfred pur- 
sued him; seeing himself tracked, he sprang 
over to Algiers, where Eugene trod on his heels, 
and followed him through all the dialects of high 
and low Arabic; arrived there, he took refuge 
in the Bembara, Galla, and other dialects of the 
interior of Africa, where the most learned lin- 
guist could alone follow him. This time he re- 
solutely replied in imperfect bes very compre- 
heusible Spanish : 

“ Una muger muy bonita con su hermana quien 
quiere hablar a usted.” 

rwise tell them I am busy.” 

The fellow, who knew h 


s, disappear- 
ed for a few seconds, and quic’ 


returned, fol- 


lowed by two women wrapped in great white 
burnous, the hoods of which were drawn closely 
down. 

I presented to these ladies, as gallantly as pos- 
sible, two arm-chairs ; but perceiving the piles of 
cushions, they signified their thanks, and laying 
aside their burnous, seated themselves after the 
oriental fashion. 

The one directly opposite me, in a ray of sun- 
light which penetrated through the interstices of 
the curtains, might have been twenty years of 
age; the other, much less pretty, appeared a lit- 
tle older. We will occupy ourselves only with 
the prettiest one. 

She was richly dressed in the Turkish costume : 
a vest of green velvet, loaded with ornaments, 
enveloped her slender waist; her chemisette of 
striped gauze, fastened at the throat by two dia- 
mond buttons, was open sufficiently to display a 
white and weil-formed neck; a handkerchief of 
white satin, covered with spdngles, served as a 
girdle. Large and full trowsers descended to 
her knees ; Albanese pantalettes of embroidered 
velvet covered her delicate limbs; her pretty 
bare feet were enclosed in little slippers of figured 
morocco, stitched with gold thread; an orange 
caftan, wrought with silver flowers, a scarlet fez, 
adorned with a long silken tassel, completed this 
costume, which was a singular enough one for 
visiting in Paris. 

As to her face, it had the regular beauty of 
the Turkish race: her complexion was white as 
polished marble; and like two black flowers, 
mysteriously peeped out those fine oriental eyes, 
so clear and deep beneath their long eyelashes, 
tinged with henna. She looked at me with an 
uneasy air, and seemed embarrassed ; by way of 
recovering her composure, she took one of her 
feet in one of her hands, and with the other, 
played with the braids of her hair, which was 
laden with sequins pierced through the middle, 
ribbons and bouquets of pearls. 

The other, clad in similar costume, but less 
richly, remained equally silent and motionless. 
Recalling the appearance of the bayaderes at 
Paris, I imagined that it was some alm m 
Cairo, some Egyptian acquaintance of my@iriend 
Dawzats, who, encouraged by the reception 
which I had given to the beautiful Amany and 
her brown companiongpSaudiroun and Rangoun, 
had come to imp j patronage as a journalist. 

“ Ladies, wha do for you ?” said I, put- 
ting my hands to my ears in such a manner as 
to produce a salaam sufficiently satisfactory. 

The beautiful Turk raised her eyes to the ceil- 
ing, brought them back to the carpet, and looked 
at her sister with a profoundly meditative air. 
She did not understand a word of French. 

“Hola, Francesco! scoundrel, varlet, stupid 
fellow, be of some use to me at least once in your 
life.”” 

Francesco approached with an important and 
solemn air. 

“Since you speak French so badly, you must 
speak Arabic well, and shall play the part of 
dragoman between these ladies and myself. I 
will elevate you to the dignity of an interpreter; 
first ask these two beautiful strangers who they 
are, whence they come, and what they want.” 

Without describing the various grimaces of 
Francesco, I will report the conversation as he 
interpreted it. 

“Sir,” said the beautiful Turk, “though you 
are a literary man, you must have read the 
Thousand and One Nights, Arabic tales, and the 
name of Scheherazade is not unknown to you.” 

“ The beautiful Scheherazade the wife of that 
ingenious Sultan Schariar, who, to avoid being 
deceived, espoused a wife every evening, and 
caused her to be strangled in the morning? I 
recollect of her perfectly well.” 

“Tam the Sultana Scheherazade, and this is 
my good sister Dinarzade, who has never failed 
to say to me every night : ‘ My sister, before day 
appears, tell us, if you are not asleep, one of 
those beautiful stories which you know.’” 

“IT am delighted to see you, though the visit 
is a little singular; but what procures me the 
distinguished honor of receiving at my house, 
unworthy poet as I am, the Sultana Scheher- 
azade and her sister Dinarzade?”’ 

“ By telling stories so often, I haye reached 
the end of my list ; I have related allt knew. EF 
have exhausted the imaginary world ; the ghoules, 
the magicians, the fairies, have been of gromt as- 
sistance to me; but all are worn out, even im- 
possibility is exhausted; the glorious sultan, 
light of lights, moon and sun of the middle em-. 
pire, begins to yawn terribly, and handle his 
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And sought, where daring deeds were born, 
An honored name to find. 
‘ But thou, loved stream, dost sweetly glide, 
In music, on thy way; 
And silvery laugh at human pride, 
And mocking at decay ! 
Change vainly seeks to mark thy brow 
With sorrow's thorn | 
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GIRARD COLLEGE. 


This magnificent structare is situated on the 
Ridge Road, about a mite from the incorporated 
limits @f the city of Philadelphia. It was found- 
ed by Stephen Girard, and is designed for the 
gratuitous instruction and support of destitute 
orphans. Mr. Girard was a native of France, 
having emigrated to this cOuntry at an early age, 


and settled in Philadelphia, , by unwearied 
industry and judicious ma nt, he accumu- 
lated a noble fortune, the la portion of which 


he bequeathed to the city of Philadelphia, for the 
erection and support of this institution, and for 
improving the city. The corner stone was laid 
on the 4th July, 1833 ; the buildings were finished 
in 1847, and the mstitution went imte operation 
on the ist of Jaduary, 1848. The design of the 
main building is that of a Greek temple of the 
Corinthian order, having eight columns at each 
end, and eleven on each side, cluding the cor- 
ner columns both ways.. The picture above re- 
og 2 accurately drawn, and conveys a 

ithful delineation of its ent appearance. 
It is from the artistic pencil of Mr. 
Devereaux. 


» 


COLERIDGE IN YOUTH. 


With all his bookishness, however, with all 
his indolent inaction and mdifference to the 
sports of childbeod, little Samuel had a dash of 
fierce stabbornness in his composition. The old 
women, on occasion, found cause of abating 
their flattery ; in proof, take the following anec- 
dete. He was about seven years old, when, one 
evening, on severe provocation from Frank, he 
rushed at him, knife in hand, mamma interfered, 
and Samuel Taylor, dreading chastisement, and_ 
in fiercest fury, ran away to the banks of the 
river Otter. ‘Lhe cold evening air, it was reas- 
onably calculated, would calm his nerves, and 
bring him quickly home, but the calculation was 
incorrect. He sat down in resolute stubbornness 
on the banks of the river; and—O, formose puer, 
what would the old womanssay !—experienced a 
“ gloomy} inward -sati jon,” ing- 


isfaction, refleciing- 
how miserable his mother wéuld be. It was in 


the end of October—the night was stormy ; he 
lay ow the damp ground, with the mournful 
murmuring of the Orer in his ear; but he 
flinched not, nor relented; with dogged deter- 
mination, he resolved to sleep itout. His home, 
meanwhile; was in a tumult of distress and con- 
sternation. Search in all directions was insti- 
tured ; the village was scared from its slumbers, 
— ere morning, pa ponte and river were 

ragged, At five in the morning the little ras- 
cal awoke, found himself able to cry but faintly, 
and was utterly anable to move. His crying, 
though feeble, attracted Sir Stafford Northcote, 
who had been out all night, and he was borne 
home. ‘The joy ef his parents was inexpressible ; 
but, meantime, in rushed a young lady, cryin 
out : “1 hope you'll whip him, Mrs. Coleridge !” 
Coleridge informs us, that neither philosophy nor 
religion was ever able to allay his inveterate an- 
tipathy to that woman. 


‘To know a man observe how he wins his ob- 
ject rather than how he loses it; for when we 
fail, our pride supports us, when we succeed, it 
betrays us. 


JOHN R, SCOTT. 

We t below a very excellent picture 
of this distinguished American actor, in one of 
his best characters, in the new and popular play 
of Ingomar. We have several times had ovca- 
sion in these columns to refer to the plot.of this 


piece, which is doubtless familiar to a large por- 


tion of our readers. Mrs. Mowatt has rendered 
the play very popular by the personation of the 
heroine Parthenia; and Mr. Scott has done the 

of the love-led savage full justice. His phys- 
ical appearance is well adapted to the part, and 
his conception of the author’s creation is said to 
be very nearly faultless. Mr. Scott is a great 
favorite among the theatre-goers of New York. 
It is only the last season that he performed a 
highly successful engagement at Howard 
Atheneum, Boston. 


LAKE SUPERIOR. 


There are few persons in this country, and still 
less in the Old World, who have anything like 
an adequate conception of the immense extent 
of this “big drink,” as they say out west. To 
the lakes of Europe, it bears about the same re- 
alization in size which the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri bear to European rivers—the lakes of 4 
land, Scotland and Switzerland are mere 
dies in comparison with this great leviathan. 
The length of Lake Superior is about five hun- 
dred miles. Its greatest breadth is one hundred 
and ninety. Its circumference is about seven- 
teen easilient miles, or about half the distance 
from New York to Liverpool. Lake Superior is 
the most western of the great chain of Jakes 
which discharge their waters in the St. Law- 
rence. Its depth is nine hundred feet, while its 
height above the Atlantic is put down at nearly 
six hundred feet. To show still farther the 
magnitude of this glorions lake, we would state 
that it contains a single island almost as | 
as Scotland—while it has several as large as 
States of Rhode Island and Delaware. -Lake 


Superior is the recipient of some thirty rivers.— 
at the Northacest. 


BOYHOUD OF CAPTAIN COOK. 

The discoveries of the English circumna 
were owing to a particularly marked shilling. 
— Cook was a native of Yorkshire, and 
as apprentice to a merchant and shop- 
keeper, in a fishing town in that county. 
Some money had been missed from the till, and 
to detect the Se al a very curiously marked 
shilling was mixed with the silver, which was 
accurately counted, On examining the till short- 
after, this peculiar shilling was missing, and 
k was taxed with having taken it out; this 


‘he instantly acknowledged, stating that its pe- 


culiarity had caught his eye, but affirmed, at the 
same time, that he had put another of his own 
in its place. The money was accordingly count- 
ed over again, and found to agree exactly with 
his statement. Although the family was highly 
respectable, and therefore capable of advancing 
him in his future prospects, and also much at- 
tached to him, aan very kind, yet the high spirit 
of the boy could not brook remaining in a situa- 
tion where he had been suspected ; he therefore 
ran away, and, having no other resource, cn- 
tered as a cabin-boy in a collier.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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JOHN 8S. THRASHER, 

The subject of the following sketch is one of the ex- 
amples which the history of the American people 
to the honor of our ew 

an se and New England education. . 
Tiemberdeotons in Portland, Me., on the 11th of 
November, 1818, and resided there until the year 1835. 
Having attained the education which our free schools 
offer to a poor man’s son, he followed his father, 
whose precarious health impelied him to seek a warmer 
clime, to the genial island of Cuba. There he en- 
tered a commercial house, and for many years dedi- 
cated himself to commercial pursuits, filling up the 
hours of relaxation with the scudy of the pulitical and 

subject pro surpass of an our 
countrymen, from the simple fact that tne had 
more cppervanity than any other person to prosecute 
his studies, and that he possesses the language to a 
great degree of fluency. His intercourse with the 
ple of Cuba, and a perfect knowledge of their un- 
aoe situation, their ardent aspirations, and their 
natural capabilities, induced him to sympathize with 
them in their desire to throw off the d ing chains 
that bind them, and to attain more free and liberal 
institutions through the assertion of those natural 
rights of selfgovernment with which every people 
are endowed. Bue his intimate knowledge of the so- 
cial and moral condition of the people of Cuba re- 
strained him from taking an active part in the exer- 
tions of the more ardent of the sons of Cuba to attain 
the liberty of their mae age 5 He viewed their necessi- 
ties and their prospects through a more practical me- 
dium, and believed that he could contribute more effi- 
caciously to the ultimate happiness of Cuba, by direct- 
ing his exertions to the instruction and elevation of 
the people. In the year 1850 he purchased the news- 

r called the “ Faro Industrial,” at that time havy- 

ng a precarious existence in Havana, and entered at 
once npon the duties of his self-imposed and laborious 
mission, The circulation of the journal increased 
with such rapidity that in three weeks it had advanced 
from a daily issue of eight hundred, to one of more 
than three thousand copies. The government took 
the alarm, and in September of the same year a s 

cial decree of the captain-general prohibited Mr. 
Thrasher from publishing a paper in Caba because 
he was not a Spanish subject. Mr. Thrasher contin- 
ued an indirect connection with the “Faro Industrial” up to the 
time of its suppression on the 1st of September, 1851. hen the 
unfortunate expedition of Lopez had melted away, and the men 
who composed it were brought prisoners to Havana, Mr. Thrasher, 
indignant at the want of sympathy and American feeling displayed 
4 our consul there, came boldly forward to relieve their distress. 

e did this, well knowing that it would subject him to the deepest 
odiam and suspicion on the part of the government, but his patri- 
otic indignation and his American spirit impelled him to the duty. 
His influence in Havana enabled him in a few days to clothe and 
supply with food nearly 200 ne in five days he raised 
and expended for their benefit over three thousand dollars. This 
so irritated the government that he was arrested, charged with 


fr 


‘treason, on the assumption that he was a Spanish subject, and 


h 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHN 8. THRASHER. 


without defence, and with only a mockery of trial, sentenced to 
eight years labor in chains in Africa. He was embarked for 
Spain, and finally sent to the penal colony of Ceuta in Africa, 
whee he was put in chains, but not compelled to labor. The in- 
dignant expression of public sentiment in this country, when the 
news of his sentence and embarkation was received, induced the 
Spanish government to liberate him before any communications 
were received from Washington, with the sole limitation of being 
cay eae to return to Cuba. Since his return to his native land 

e has contributed his efforts to the adoption of a more vigorous 
policy in the protection of our countrymen abroad, and to the 
giving of public sentiment a proper direction on the question of 
Cuba. Wecan only say speed him in his efforts, both in be- 
half of our countrymen abroad, and in behalf of unhappy Cuba. 


FORT INDEPENDENCE, BOSTON HARBOR, 

Fort Independence, a bird’s-eye view of which is 
represented by our artist below, is built on a small, 
low island in the harbor cf Boston, nearly three miles 
east-southeast from the city, and about one mile 
from Dorchester Point (formerly so called, bat now 
in South Boston). It is about the same distance from 
Governor’s Island, which appears prominent in our 
view. The main channel from the sea to the city is 
between the island opposite and Fort Independence. 
It was formerly called Castle Island, or Castle Wil- 
liam ; as the fortress was so named in honor of King 
William III, near the ciose of the seventeenth century. 
In the various wars between England and Fran 
about the middle of the last century, when Boston 
was in danger of a visit from French fleets, Castle 
Island was fortified and manned for the protection of 
the metropolis. It was many years in a good state 
for preventing any vessels passing up to the city; 
within the last few years it has been entirely rebuilt 
in the most perfect and substantial manner, and can 
accommodate within its walls a garrison of four hun- 
dred men. It is now occupied by two companies of 
U. S. soldiers. Fort Warren, on Governor’s Island, 
opposite, has been dismantled, and is to be rebuilt of 


granite. 


FISH WITHOUT EYES. 

N. P. Willis, writing from the Mammoth Cave, in 
Kentucky, gives the of the noted 
eyeless fish: ‘We reached Lethe, with many stops 
and occasional drops of encouragement and water 
from Stephen’s flask, and here we halted to catch one 
of the eyeless fish who swim in this river of forgetful- 
ness. I held the + dee the pole net was quietly 
slipped under the little victim of celebrity. He saw 
no danger, poor thing, and stirred never a fin to eseape 
being taken out of his element and raised to a higher 
sphere. In size he was like the larger kind of what 

boys call a ‘minim ’—say an inch and a half long 
—but very different in construction and color. His 
body was quite white, translucent, and wholly without 
an intestinal canal. The stomach was directly behind 
the brain, and all the organs of the system were /or- 
ward of the gills—t 


he head alone having blood or other’ 
discoloration. Under the chin he disposed of what 
was superfluous in his nourishment. He was curiously 
correspondent, indeed, to the poetized character of the 
lace—like a fish in progress of becoming a fish in spirit-land, 
Ris dis-animalization having commenced radically at the tail and 
working upward. Nothing could be more purely beautiful and 
graceful than the pearly and spotless body which had heavenly- 
fied first, leaving the head to follow. 1 looked for some minutes 
at the others swimming in the stream. They idled about, with a 
purposeless and luxurious tranquillity, and I ohserved that they 
ran their noses against the rocky sides of the dark river with no 
manner of precaution. Unhurt and unannoyed, they simply 
turned back from the opposing obstacle, and swam slowly away. 
The scientifie people tell us that these blind tish once had eyes, and 
that the microscope still shows the collapsed socket. The organ 
has died out in the darkness of the subterranean river—dwindled 
into annihilation with lack of using.” 
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BIRD’S EYE VIRW OF FORT INDEPENDENCE, IN BOSTON HARBOR. 
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[corTINVED FROM PAGE 151.] 
sword-hilt. This morning I told my last story, 
and my sublime lord has deigned to spare my 
head; by means of the magic carpet of the four 
Facardins, I have come here in haste to seek a 
tale, a story, or novel, for to-morrow morning, at 
the usual appeal of my sister Dinarzade, I must 
say something to the great Schariar, the arbiter 
of my destinies ; he is more eager for stories than 

wever, and his curiosity alone can counterbalance 


cruelty.” 

“Your Sultan Schariar, my poor Scheher- 
azade, closely resembles the public: if we cease 
to amuse it for a single day, it does not cut off 
our heads ; it forgets us, which is worse. I am 
sorry for your fate; but what can I do?” 

“Have you not in your portfolio some story, 
someromance? Give it me.” 

“What do you ask, charming sultana? I 
have nothing; I labor only when prompted by 
the most extreme famine ; for, as Perse has said: 
‘ Fames facit poetridas picas.’ Ihave still enough 
to live on three days. Go and find Karr, he has 
his heart full of delicious love-stories; waylay 
Jules Janin, and he will improvise to you such a 
story as the Sultan Schariar never heard.” 

Poor Scheherazade raised towards the ceiling 
her long eyelashes, tinged with henna, with a 
look so soft, so lustrous, so gentle and suppliant, 
that I felt myself softened, and took a desperate 
resolution. 

“T have a subject of which I was about to 
make an article ; I will dictate to you; you shall 
translate it into Arabic, adding the embroidery, 
flowers and pearls of poesy which it lacks. The 
“title is already found ; we will call it the ‘ Thou- 
sand and Second Night.’ ” 

Scheherazade took a sheet of paper, and began 
to write from right to left, in the Oriental man- 
ner, with great rapidity. There was no time to 
lose ; for this very evening she must be in the 
capital of the kingdom of Samarcand. 


There was once, in the city of Cairo, a young 
man named Sidi-Mahmoud, who lived in the 
square of the Esbekick. 

His father and mother had died some years 
before, leaving him a moderate fortune, but suf- 
ficient to prevent his being compelled to labor 
for his own support. So uld have laden a’ 
vessel with merchandize, ded some camel- 
loads of precious stuffs to the caravan which 
goes from Bagdad to Mecca ; but Sidi-Mahmoud 
preferred to live tranquilly; and his pleasures 
consisted in smoking Jatakie in his narguilhe, 
drinking sherbet, and eating the dried comfitures 
gf Damascus. 

Though his person was well made, his features 
regular, and his mien agreeable, he had often re- 
plied to those who had proposed his marriage, 
and suggested wealthy and suitable partners, 
that it was not yet time, and that he had no de- 
sire to take a wife. 

Sidi-Mahmoud had received a good education : 
he read fiuently the most ancient books, wrote 
well, knew by heart the verses of the Koran, with 
the remarks of commentators, and was himself a 
poet of no mean pretensions. 

By dint of smoking his narguilhe and dream- 
ing in the cool of the evening on the marble 
steps of his terrace, the head of Sidi-Mahmoud 
had become a little visionary: he had formed 
the plan of becoming the lover of a peri, or, at 
least, of a princess of the blood-royal. This was 
the secret motive which led him to receive with 
so much indifference the propositions of mar- 
riage, and refuse the offers of slave-merchants. 
The only companion he could endure was his 
cousin, Abdul Malek, a gentle and timid young 
man who seemed to share in his humble tastes. 

One day Sidi-Mahmoud repaired to the bazaar 
to purchase some flasks of atar-gull, and other 
medrines, from Constantinople, which he need- 
ed. Ina very narrow street he met a litter, 
closed by curtains of crimson velvet, borne by 
two white mules, and preceded by richly-dressed 
gebees and messengers. He stood aside to allow 
the cortege to pass, but not so hastily but that he 
saw through the interstices of the curtains, which 
_a light breeze wafted aside, a very beautiful lady, 
seated on cushions of gold brocade. This lady, 
confiding in ‘the thickness of the curtains, and 
believing herself safe from rash glances, had 
raised her veil on account of the heat. It was 
but a glimpse ; but this was sufficient to tarn the 
head-of poor Sidi-Mahmoud. This lady had a 
complexion of dazzling whiteness, delicately pen- 
cilled eyebrows, a pomegranate mouth, which 
half opened to reveal a double row of Orient 
pearls, finer and more limpid than those which 


form the bracelets and necklace of the favorite 
sultana, a proud and agreeable mien, and about 
her whole person something noble and regal. 

Sidi-Mahmoud, as if dazzled with so many 
perfections, remained a long time motionless in 
the same place, and, forgetting that he had gone 
out to make purchases, returned home empty- 
handed, carrying in his heart the radiant vision. 

All night long he dreamed of the beautiful in- 
cognita, and as soon as he had risen, began to 
compose in her honor a long piece of poetry, in 
which the most flowery and gallant comparisons 
were lavished. 

Not knowing what to do, his piece finished 
and transcribed on a beautiful leaf of papyrus, 
with handsome capitals in red ink and gilt flow- 
ers, he put it in his sleeve, and went out to show 
this precious document to his er Abdul, from 
whom he had no secrets. 

On his way to the house of Abdul, he passed 
the bazaar, and entered the shop of a perfumer 
to buy his flasks of atar-gull. There he found a 
beautiful lady, enveloped in a long white veil, 
which left uncovered only her left eye. By this 
eye alone, Sidi-Mahmoud instantly recognized 
the lady of the palanquin. His emotion was so 
powerful that he was obliged to lean against the 
wall. 

The lady of the white veil perceived the un- 
easiness of Sidi-Mahmoud, and obligingly asked 
him what was the matter, and whether he was ill. 

The merchant, the lady and Sidi-Mahmoud 
passed into the back shop. A little negro 
brought on a waiter a glass of snow-water, of 
which Sidi-Mahmoud drank. 

“ Why has the sight of me caused you such 
lively emotion ?”’ said the lady, in a gentle tone 
of voice, and with a tender interest. 

Sidi-Mahmoud related how he had seen her 
near the mosque of the Sultan Hassan, at the 
moment when the curtains of her litter were a 
little apart, and that from that instant he had 
been dying of love for her. 

“Indeed,” said the lady, “your passion was 
sudden ; I did not know that love came so quick- 
ly. Iam in fact the woman whom you met 
yesterday ; I was going to the bath in my litter, 
and as the heat was oppressive, I raised my veil. 
But you saw me imperfectly ; I am not as bean- 
tiful as you suppose.’ 

On saying these words, she removed her veil, 
and discovered a countenance radiant with beau- 
ty, and so perfect that envy itself could not find 
the slightest defect in it. 

You may judge of the transports of Sidi-Mah- 
moud at such a favor ; he lavished compliments, 
which had the merit of being sincere. As he 
spoke with much earnestness and vehemenee, the 
paper, on which his verses were transcribed, es- 
caped from his sleeve, and rolled on the floor. 

“What paper is this?” said the lady. “The 
writing appears to me very beautiful, and be- 
tokens a practised hand.” 

“It is,” replied the young man, blushing deep- 
ly, “‘a copy of verses I composed last night, as 
I was unable to sleep. I have attempted to cele- 
brate your perfections, but the copy is far from 
equalling the original, and my verses have not 
brilliancy enough to describe that of your eyes.” 

The young lady read the verses attentively, 
and said, as she placed them in her girdle : 

“ Though they contain some flattery, they are 
well written.” 

Then she adjusted her veil and left the shop, 
saying, with an accent which penetrated the 
heart of Sidi-Mahmoud : 

“T sometimes come, on my return from the 
bath, to purchase essences and perfumes from 
Bedredin.” 

The merchant Sidi-Mahmoud 
on his good fortune, and, leading him to the 
furthest extremity of his shop, whispered in his 
ear: 

“That young lady is the Princess Ayesha, 
daughter of the caliph.” 

Sidi-Mahmoud returned home, bewildered with 
his happiness, and not daring to believe it. 
Meanwhile, modest as he was, he could not but 
percvive that the Princess Ayesha looked upon 
him with a favorable eye. Chance, that great 
intermeddler, had been beyond his most sanguine 
hopes. How he then congratulated himself for 
not having yielded to the suggestions of his 
friends, and to the seductive portraits they had 
drawn of marriageable young girls, who have 
always, as every one knows, gazelle eyes, full 
moon figures, hair longer than the mane of Al- 
borah, months of jasper red, with ambergris 
breath, and a thousand other perfections which 
disappear with the haick and the nuptial veil! 


How fortunate was he in being free from all vul- 
gar ties, freé to give himself up entirely to his 
new passion ! 

In vain did he toss and turn on his divan; he 
could not sleep; the image of the Princess Aye- 
sha, sparkling like a bird of flame on a ground 
like sunset, passed and re-passed before his eyes. 
Unable to find repose, he ascended to one of 
those elaborately carved rooms, which are ap- 
pended, in the cities of the East, to the exterior 
walls of the houses, to enable the inhabitants to 
profit by the coolness and current of air passing 
through the street; sleep did not come to him 
there, for it is like happiness: it flies when we 
seek it; and, to compose his spirits by the spec- 
tacle of a tranquil night, he repaired with his 
narguilhe to the highest terrace of his habitation. 

The fresh night-air, the beauty of the sky, be- 
spangled with gold like the robe of a peri, and 
on which the moon displayed her silver cheeks, 
asa sultana, pale with love, who leans against the 
trellis of her kiosque ; all these were pleasant to 
Sidi-Mahmonud, for he was a poet, and could not 
be insensible to the magnificent spectacle pre- 
sented to his view. 

From this height, the city of Cairo unfolded 
before him, like those plans in relief, in which 
the giaours trace their fortified cities. The ter- 
races ornamented with pots of thriving plants, 
and patches of grass; the squares mirrored in 
the waters of the Nile, for it was the period of 
inundation ; the gardens studded with groups of 
palm-trees, tufts of the carob and nopal-tree ; the 
islands of houses, interspersed with narrow 
streets; the ten cupolas of the mosques; the 
slender minarets, carved like ivory rattles; the 
obscure or luminous angles of the palaces, form- 
ed a coup d’veil, in which there was nothing left 
to be desired. In the back-ground, the ashy 
sands of the plain blended their tints with the 
milky colors of the firmament, and the three 
pyramids of Gizeh, vaguely outlined by a bluish 
ray, lifted their gigantic triangles of stone against 
the fur horizon. 

Seated on a pile of cushions, and with his body 
enveloped in the elastic circumvolutions of the 
pipe of his narguilhe, Sidi-Mahmoud sought to 
distinguish through the obscurity the distant 
form of the palace, where slept the beautiful 
Ayesha. A profound silence reigned over the 
scene before him, for no” breath, no murmur, re- 
vealed the presence of a living being; the only 
perceptible sound was that made by the smoke 
of the narguilhe in traversing the bowl of rock- 
crystal, filled with water, intended to cool its 
white puffs. Suddenly a sharp cry broke forth 
amid the silence—a cry of extreme distress, such 
as the antelope might utter beneath the claw of 
the lion, or with his head buried in the mouth of 
a crocodile. Sidi-Mahmoud, startled by the cry 
of agony and despair, rose with one bound and 
instinctively laid his hand on the pommel of his 
yataghan ; then bent over in the direction whence 
the sound proceeded. 

He distinguished, far off in the shadow, a 
strange group, composed of a white figure pur- 
sued by a number of black, grotesque and mon- 
strous forms, with frenzied gestures, and disor- 
dered dress. The white shadow seemed .to flit 
over the tops of the houses, and the interval by 
which it was separated from its persecutors was 
so small that it was to be feared it would soon 
be overtaken, and be beyond the reach of assist- 
ance. Sidi-Mahmoud at first thought it-was a 
peri pursued by a swarm of ghoules ; and draw- 
ing from his pocket his agate beads, he began to 
recite, as a preservative, the ninety-nine names 
of Allah. He had not reached the twentieth 
when he stopped. It was not a peri, a super- 
natural being that was thus flying, leaping from. 
terrace to terrace, and clearing the streets, four or 
five feet broad, which intersect the compact 
blocks of an Oriental city, but a woman ; the 
ghoules were zebecs, chiaoux and eunuch, in 
furious pursuit. 

Two or three terraces and a street stil sepa- 
rated the fugitive from the platform where Sidi- 
Mahmoud stood ; but her strength seemed to fail 
her; she convulsively turned her head, and like 
an exhausted steed obedient to the spur, seeing 
so near her the hideous group by which she was 
pursued, with a despairing bound she placed the 
street between herself and her enemies. — 

In alighting, she slightly brushed against Sidi- 
Mahmoud, whom she did not perceive, for the 
moon was veiled, and ran to the extremity of the 
terrace, which overhung a second strect broader 
than the first. Despairing of being able to leap 


it, she appeared to seek some corner in which to 
hide; and perceiving a large marble vase, she 


like a fairy in the cup of 
a lily. 

The enraged troop invaded the terrace with 
the impetuosity of acompany of demons, Their 
black or copper-colored faces, with long mous- 
taches, or hideously beardless, their sparkling 
eyes, their shrivelled hands brandishing poig- 
nards, the fury imprinted on their mean and 
ferocious physiognomies, caused in Sidi-Mah- 
moud an impulse of terror, though he was brave 
and skilled in the use of arms. They cast their 
eyes over the terrace, and not seeing the fugitive, 
undoubtedly thought she had overleaped the 
second street, and continued their pursuit with- 
out paying any attention to Sidi-Mahmond. 

When the clash of their arms and the sound of 
their babonches on the steps of the terraces had 
died away in the distance, the fugitive began to 
raise her pretty pale head above the edge of the 
vase, and looking around her with the glance of 
a frightened antelope, at length stood ; perceiv- 
ing only Sidi-Mahmoud, who smiled upon her, 
and signified that she had nothing to fear, she 
sprang out of the vase and came towards the 
young man in an humble attitude, and with sup- 
pliant arms. 

“ Pity, my lord; save me; conceal me in the 
most obscure corper of your mansion; hide me 
from the demons who arc pursuing me !” 

Sidi-Mahmoud took her by the hand, led her 
to the stairs descending from the terrace, the 
trap-door of which he carefully closed, and con- 
ducted her to his room. When he had lighted 
the lamp, he saw that the fugitive was young, 
which he had already divined by the silvery tone 
of her voice, and very pretty, which did not sur- 
prise him, for, by the starlight, he had distin- 
guished her elegant stature. She appeared to be. 
fifteen years old at most. Her extreme paleness » 
strongly contrasted with her large black eyes; 
her delicate nose gave an air of nobility to her 
profile, which might have been envied by the 
most beautiful daughters of Chio, or- Cyprus, 
and have rivalled the idols of marble adored by 
the old Pagan Greeks. Her neck wag charming 
and of perfect whiteness. Her garments were 
simple, and were composed of an embroidered 


silk vest, pantalettes of muslin, and a paste- 


colored girdle ; her bosom rose and fell beneath 
a tunic of striped ganze, for she was still out of 
breath from recent terror. When she had rested 
a little, and become re-assured, she knelt before 
Sidi-Mahmoud, and related to him her history in 
very good language : 

“I was a slave in the seraglio of Abu-Becker, 
and committed a fault in conveying to the sulta- 
na a flowery letter, sent by a young emir, with 
whom she had a love affair. Abu-Becker, having 
intercepted it, became horribly enraged, caused 
his favorite to be placed in a sack and thrown 
into the sea, and condemned me to have my 
head cut off. The Kislar-aga was commissioned 
to perform this act; but, profiting by the alarm 
and disorder which the terrible punishment in- 
flicted on poor Nourmahal had caused in the 
seraglio, and finding the trap-door of the terrace 
open, I fled. My flight was perceived, and the 
black eunuchs, the zebecs and the Albanians, in 
my master’s service, pursued me. I have no 
hope but in you. Abu-Becker is powerful; he 
will seek me, and if he finds me, the sword of 
Mesrour will not be satisfied with wounding my 
neck,” said she, smilingly, touching with her 
hand a roseate streak, traced-by the sabre of the 
zebec. “ Accept me for your slave; I will con- 
secrate to you the life Lowe you. You shall 
always have my shoulder to rest your elbow 
upon, and my hair to wipe the dust, from your 
sandals.” 

Sidi-Mahmoed was by nature very compas- 
sionate, like al! people who have studied letters 
and poesy. Leila, such was the name of the 
fugitive slave, expressed herself in choice teffns ; 
she was young, beautiful, and had she not been 
so, humanity forbade his sending hier away. 
Sidi Mahmoud pointed out to the slave a Persian 
carpet, some silken cushions in a corner of the 
room, and on the platform a little collation of 
dates, preserved citrons, and conserves of roses 
from Constantinople, which, distracted by his 
thoughts, he had not bimself touched, and two 
jars of cool water, in the porous earth of Thebes, 
set in saucers of porcelain from Japan, and cov- 
ered with a pearly transpiration. Having thus 
provided for Leila, he re. ascended to the terrace 
to finish his narguilhe, and find the last stanza 
of the verses he was composing in honor of the 
Princess Ayesha, a padrigal into which the lilies of 
Iran, the flowers of Gulistan, the stars and all the 
celestial constellations struggled foran entrance. 
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The next day, as soon as daylight appeared, 
Sidi-Mahmoud reflected that he had no musk, or 
benzoin, and that his silken bag, embroidered 
with gold, and studded with spangles, in which 
he kept his latakie, was worn out, and needed to 


“be replaced. Having scarcely taken time to per- 


form his ablutions, and recite his prayers, he left 
his house, after having copied his verses and put 
them in his sleeve, not with the intention of 
showing them to his friend Abdul, but of giving 
them to the Princess Ayesha in person, in case 
he should meet her at the bazaar, in the shop of 
Bedredin. The muezzin, perched on the bal- 
eony of the minaret, announced only the fifth 
hour; there were in the streets only fellahs, 
driving before them asses, laden with water- 
melons, branches of dates, chickens tied together 
by the claws, and quarters of mutton, which 
they weré carrying to market. He was in the 
quarter where the palace of Ayesha was situated, 
but saw only its white and embattled walls. 
Nothing appeared at the three or four little win- 
dows closed by wooden lattices, with narrow in- 
terstices, which allowed the people of the house 
to see what was passing in the street, but left no 
opportunity for the inquisitive glances of those 
without. The Oriental palaces reserve their 
magnificence for the interior, and turn, so to 
speak, their backs upon the passer-by. Sidi- 
Mahmoud did not, therefore, derive much bene- 
fit from his investigations. He saw two or three 
black slaves, richly clad, enter and leave, whose 
proud and insolent mien betokened the conscious- 
ness of belonging to a house of consideration, 
and a person of the highest quality. Our lover, 
as he gazed upon the thick walls, made vain 
efforts to discover on which side were the apart- 
ments of Ayesha. He could not succeed; the 
grand portal, formed by an arch, was walled at 
the extremity, giving access into the court only 
by a lateral door, and did not allow a glance to 
penetrate it. 

Sidi-Mahmoud was obliged to withdraw, with- 
out having made any discovery. The hour was 
growing later, and he might be remarked. He, 
therefore, went to the shop of Bedredin, where, 
to induce him to be favorable, he bought a num- 
ber of articles of which he had need. He seated 
himself in the shop, questioned the merchant, 


asked him whether he had made a fortunate sale 
of the silks and carpets, brought from Aleppo 
by the last caravan, if his vessels had arrived 
safely at port, in short, prolonged his stay in 
hopes to see Ayesha appear; but she came not. 
He returned home with a full heart, calling her 
cruel and perfidious, as if she had actually pro- 
mised to mect him at the shop of Bedredin, and 
failed to keep her word. 

On re-entering his chamber, he put his babon- 
ches in the niche of sculptured marble hollowed 
out at the side of the door for this purpose ; took 
off the cafran of precious stuff, which he had put 
on with the idea of setting off his fine person to 
good advantage before Ayesha, and threw him- 
self on his divan in a state bordering on despair. 
It seemed to him as if all was lost, as if the 
world were about to come to an end, and he bit- 
terly took refuge in fatality; all for not having 
met, as he had hoped, a woman whom two days 
before he had never seen. 

As he had closed-his bodily eyes, the better to 
see his soul’s idol, he felt a light breeze refresh- 
ing his brow; he raised his eyelids, and saw, 
seated beside him on the floor, Leila, who was 
agitating one of those palm-leaves which serve in 
the East as fans. He had entirely forgotten her. 

“What is the matter, my dear lord?” said 
she, in a voice pearly and melodious as music. 
“ You do not appear to enjoy your tranquillity of 
mind; some anxiety torments you. If it was 
in the power of your slave to dissipate the cloud 
of sadness which veils your brow, she would 
esteem herself the happiest woman in the world, 
and envy not the Sultana Ayesha herself, beauti- 
fal and rich as she is.” 

This name made Sidi-Mahmoud start from his 
divan, like a sick man whose wound is accident- 
ally touched ; he cast an inquisitive glance upon 
Leila, whose countenance was calm, and ex- 
pressed only the most tender solicitude. Never- 
theless, he blushed, as if she had surprised the 
secret of his passion. Leila, without seeming to 
notice this significant color, continued to offer 
consolation to her new master : 

“ What can I do to drive away from your 
spirit the gloomy ideas which obscure it? a little 
music will, perhaps, dissipate this melancholy. 
An old slave, who had been an odalisque of the 
former sultan, taught me the secret of composi- 
tion; I can improvise verses, and accompany 
myself on the guzla.” 


As she said these words, she detached from 
the wall the guzla of citron wood, with its han- 
dle incrusted with mother-of-pearl and ebony, 
and played some Arabian airs with rare perfec- 
tion. 


The sweetness of the voice and music would, 
on any other occasion, have rejoiced Sidi-Mah- 
moud, who was very sensitive to the beauties of 
poesy and harmony; but his brain and heart 
were so pre-occupied with the lady whom he had 
seen in Bedredin’s shop, that he paid no atten- 
tion to Leila’s songs. 

The next day, more fortunate than before, he 
met Ayesha in the shop of Bedredin. To describe 
his joy would be an impossibility ; only those 
who are in love can comprehend it. He femain- 
ed a moment voiceless, breathless. Ayesha, who 
saw his emotion, spoke to him with much affabil- 
ity, for nothing flatters persons of high birth so 
much as the uneasiness they inspire. Sidi-Mah- 
moud, recovering himself, used all his efforts to 
be agreeable, and as he was young, of handsome 
person, had studied poesy, and expressed him- 
self in elegant terms, he thought he perceived he 
was not unpleasing to her, and was encouraged 
to request an interview with the princess at a less 
public place than Bedredin’s shop. 

“TI know,” said he, “ that I am only worthy to 
be dust in your pathway, that the distance between 
us could not be traversed in a thousand years by 
a horse, of the same race with the prophet’s, fly- 
ing at a gallop; but love renders me bold, and 
the caterpillar, enamored of the rose, cannot re- 
frain from avowing its love.” 

Ayesha listened to all this without the least 
sign of anger, and, fixing on Sidi-Mahmoud eyes 
heavy with languor, said : 

“ To-morrow evening, at the hour of prayer, 
be in the mosque of the Sultan Hassan, beneath 
the third lamp; there you will meet a black 
slave clad in yellow damask. He will walk be- 
fore you, and you will follow him.” 

This said, she drew her veil over her face, and 
went out. 

Our lover did not fail to be at the rendezvous. 
He stationed himself beneath the third lamp, not 
daring to stir lest he should not be found by the 
black slave, who was not yet at his post. It is 
true that Sidi-Mahmoud had anticipated by two 


hours the time appointed. At last he saw the 
negro, clad in yellow damask, appear, and come 
directly to the pillar, against which Sidi-Mah- 
moud was standing. The slave, having looked 
at him attentively, made a sign to him to follow. 
They both left the mosque. The negro marched 
with rapid steps, and conducted Sidi-Mahmoud 
by an infinite number of windings through the 
complicated and tangled skein of the streets of 
Cairo. Our young man once attempted to speak 
to his guide, but the latter passed on without re- 
plying. At last they arrived at a square of the 
city entirely deserted, and with which Sidi-Mah- 
moud was unacquainted, though he was a native 
of Cairo, and thought he knew every quarter of 
the city. The mute stopped before a white wall, 
where there was no appearance of a door; he 
counted six paces from the corner of the wall, 
and examining it attentively, touched a spring 
concealed between the stones. A column turned 
on itself, and revealed a dark and narrow pass- 
age, which the mute entered, followed by Sidi- 
Mahmoud. They first descended more than a 
hundred steps, and afterwards followed an ob- 
seure corridor of interminable length. Sidi- 
Mahmoud, as he groped along the walls, per- 
ceived that they were of living rock, sculptured 
with hieroglyphics, and comprehended that he 
was in one of those subterranean galleries of an 
ancient Egyptian necropolis, which had been 
used for a secret outlet. At the end of a corri- 
dor sparkled some gleams of a biuish light. 
This light proceeded from some sculptured orna- 
ments, which evidently made a part of the saloon 
adjoining the corridor. The mute touched 
another spring, and Sidi-Mahmoud found him- 
self in a saloon paved with marble, with a foun- 
tain in the midst, alabaster columns, walls lined 
with mosaics in glass, sentences of the Koran in- 
terspersed with flowers and ornaments, and cov- 
ered with a sculptured ceiling glittering like a 
grotto with stalactites ; enormous bouquets of 
flowers, in vases of white and blue porcelain, 
completed the decorations. On a platform orna- 
mented with cushions, a species of alcove, was 
seated the Princess Ayesha, unveiled, radiant, 
and surpassing in beauty the houris of the fourth 
heaven. 

“ Well, Sidi-Mahmoud, have you made other 
verses in my honor?” said she, in a most gra- 
cious tone, and beckoning to him to be seated. 

Sidi-Mahmoud threw himself at the feet of 


Ayesha, drew his papyrus from his sleeve, and 
recited his madrigal in the most passionate tone ; 
it was traly a remarkable piece of poesy. While 
he was reading, the cheeks of the princess kin- 
died like an alabaster lamp which has just been 
lighted. Her eyes sparkled with rays of extra- 
ordinary brilliancy ; her body became, as it were, 
transparent, and butterfly wings peeped out from 
her shoulders. Unfortunately, Sidi-Mahmoud, 
occupied with his reading, did not raise his eyes 
or perceive this metamorphosis. When he had 
finished, he saw before him only the Princess 
Ayesha, who looked at him with an ironical 
smile. 

Like all poets, pre-occupied with their own 
creations, Sidi-Mahmoud had forgotten that the 
finest verses are not as valuable as a sincere 
word, or a look illuminated by the light of love. 
Peris are like women, and their thoughts must 
be divined and arrested before they plume their 
flight heavenward. 

“ Indeed,” said Ayesha, “ you have rare poetic 
talent, and your verses deserve to be affixed to 
the door of a mosque, written in letters of gold, 
beside the celebrated productions of Ferdoussi, 
Saadi and Ibn Ben Omaz. It is a pity that, ab- 
sorbed by the perfection of your own rhymes, 
you did not just now look at me. Your most 
cherished vow was fulfilled, and you did not 
know it. Adieu, Sidi-Mahmoud, who can love 
only a peri!” 

Thereupon Ayesha arose with a majestic air, 
lifted a brocade curtain, and disappeared. 

The mute returned, and re-conducted Sidi- 
Mahmoud by the way he had come. Afflicted 
and surprised at having been thus dismissed, the 
young man knew not what to think, and lost 
himself to reflection, unable to divine a motive 
for the abrupt exit of the princess; he ended by 
attributing it to the caprice of a woman, who 
changes her mind at the first opportunity ; but it 
was in vain that he frequented the shop of Be- 
dredin, he no longer met the princess there ; he 
made an infinite number of pilgrimages to the 
third pillar of the mosque of the Sultan Hassan, 
but never again saw the negro clad in yellow 
damask, which threw him into a dark and pro- 
found melancholy. 

Leila exhausted herself in inventions to amuse 
him: she played on the guzla ; she recited won- 
derful stories ; adorned his room with bouquets, 
the colors of which were so well diversified and 
blended, that the eye was as much delighted as 
the smell ; sometimes she even danced before 
him with as much agility and grace as the most 
skilful alma. Any one but Sidi-Mahmoud would 
have been touched by so many attentions and 
assiduities ; but his thoughts were elsewhere, and 
the desire of discovering Ayesha left him no re- 
pose. He had often wandered around the palace 
of the princess, but had never been able to per- 
ceive her ; nothing appeared behind the carefully 
closed lattices ; the palace was like a tomb. 

His friend Abdul-Malek, alarmed at his state, 
often came to visit him, and could not fail to re- 
mark the beauty of Leila, which equalled, if it 
did not surpass, that of Ayesha, and was aston- 
ished at the blindness of Sidi-Mahmoud ; and 
if he had not feared to violate the sacred laws of 
friendship, would willingly have taken the young 
slave to wife. Meanwhile, without losing her 
beauty, Leila became paler each day ; her large 
eyes grew languishing ; the rose of Aurora gave 
place on her cheek to the paleness of moonlight. 
One day Sidi-Mahmoud perceived that she was 
weeping, and asked the cause. 

“O my dear lord, how can I tell you? I,a 
poor slave, indebted to your pity, have dared to 
love you ; but what am I in youreyes? I know 
that you have formed a resolution to love only a 
peri or sultana ; others would be contented with 
being sincerely loved by a young and pure heart, 
and would not trouble themselves about the daugh- 
ter of the caliph, or the queen of the genii. Look 
at me. I was fifteen yesterday ; I am, perhaps, 
as beautiful as this Ayesha of whom you so often 
speak. It is true that no magic carbuncle, or 
aigrette with heron-plume, sparkles on my brow ; 
I do not walk accompanied by soldiers carrying 
muskets encrusted with silver and coral. But I 
can sing, play on the guzla, dance like Emench 
herself, and have been a devoted sister to you; 
what can I do to touch your heart ?” 

On hearing Leila speak thus, Sidi-Mahmoud 
felt his heart troubled ; nevertheless, he did not 
speak, and seemed absorbed in profound medita- 
tion. Two opposing resolutions disputed for the 
mastery : on the one hand, he must renounce his 


favorite dream ; on the other, he said to himself |. 


that it would be very foolish to cultivate an at- 
tachment for a woman who had amused herself 


at his expense, and left him with raillery, when 
he had in his house, at least, the equal in youth 
and beauty of her whom he had lost. 

Leila, as she awaited his decision, had knelt, 
and two tears rolled silently down the pale cheeks 
of the poor child. 

“ Ah! why did not the sabre of Mesrour finish 
its work ?” said she, touching with her hand her 
white and slender throat. 

Touched by this accent of grief, Sidi-Mahmond 
raised the young slave, and deposited a kiss on 
her forehead. 

Leila raised her head like a caressed dove, and” 
placing herself before Sidi-Mahmoud, took his 
hands and said : 

“Look at me attentively ; do I not resemble 
some one of your acquaintance ?” vi 

Sidi-Mahmoud uttered a cry of surprise. 

“It is the same face, the same eyes, all the 
features—in a word, the Princess Ayesha! How 
does it happen that I have not before noticed this 
resemblance ?” 

“ You have, until now, cast upon your poor 
slave only an absent glance,” replied Leila, in a 
tone of raillery. 

“If the Princess Ayesha herself should now 
send me her black slave in the yellow damask 
robe, with the salutation of love, I would refuse 
to follow him.” 

“Ts it so?” said Leila, in a voice more melo- 
dious than that in which the bulbul makes its 
avowals to the beloved rose. ‘“ Nevertheless, 
you must not despise poor Ayesha, who resem- 
bles me so much.” ‘ 

By way of reply, Sidi-Mahmoud pressed the 
young slave to his heart. But what was his as- 
tonishment when he saw the face of Leila become 
illuminated, the magic carbuncle sparkled on 
her brow, and wings, starred with peacock’s eyes, 
develop themselves on her charming shoulders ! 
Leila was a peri! 

“Tam, my dear Sidi-Mahmoud, neither the 
Princess Ayesha, nor the slave Leila. My real 
name is Boudroulboudour. I am a peri of the 
first rank, as you may see by my carbuncle and 
my wings. One evening, passing in the air be- 
side your terrace, I heard you utter the desire of 
being loved by a peri. This ambition pleased 
me; ignorant mortals, gross and immersed in 
terrestrial pleasures, as they are, dream not of 
such rare delights. I wished to try you, and as- 
sumed the disguisegyef Ayesha and Leila, to see 
whether you would recognize me, and love me 
beneath a human form. Your heart has been 
more discerning than your mind, and you have 
had more kindness than pride. The devotion of 
the slave has made you prefer her to the sultana , 
this was what I expected. For a moment car- 
ried away by the beauty of your verses, I was on 
the point of betraying myself; but I was afraid 
you might be only a poet enamored of your own 
imagination and rhymes, and withdrew, affecting 
a proud disdain. You have wished to espouse 
Leila the slave, Boudroulboudour the peri un- 
dertakes to fill her place. I will be Leila to 
others, and a peri to you alone; for I desire your 
happiness, and the world would never pardon 
you for enjoying a felicity superior to its own. 
Fairy as I am, it is more than I can do to defend 
you from the envy and malice of men.” 

These conditions were accepted with transport 
by Sidi-Mahmoud, and the wedding took place 
as if he had really espoused the little Leila. 

Such is in substance the story which I dic- 
tated to Scheherazade through the medium of 
Francesco. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE DYING GIRL. 


BY MARY J. CULLEN. 


The flowers have bloomed onee more, sister, 
They ‘ve bloomed in vain for me; 

For long before they ‘re gone, sister, 
From earth I shall be free. 


Transplanted flowers I'll see, sister, 
In gardens bright and fair ; 

*T will be in that blessed home, sister, 
Where there is no more eare. 


There I shall wear a crown, sister, 
A golden one ’t will be ; 

A harp of praice I "ll have, sister, 
And my Kedeemer see. 


With angels I shall sing, sister, 
Those songs of praises sweet ; 

And then when Christ calls thee, sister, 
We shall forever mect. 


Then do not mourn for me, sister, 
For I'am going home 

To the blest land of love, sister, 
Where Jesus bids me come. 


| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
f | 
| 
: 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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©. SACKETT, THE YANKEE CARD WRITER. 

The accompanying portrait of the Yankee Card Writer 
is from a daguerreotype by Holmes, of New York, and 
will serve to give our readers an idea of ne gan 
pearance of this original and most celebrated artist. . 
O. Sackett was born near Rochester, N. Y., and at a very 
early age exhibited an extraordinary talent for portraitare 
and penmanship. His parents being poor, were unable 
to assist him, either to make progression in his favorite 
art, or in attaining an education. Through the kind- 
ness of Professor Phelps, the principal of an academy in 
Sherburne, N. Y., he, at the age of 12 years, commenced 
his.education at that institution, paying all expenses, ex- 
cept board, by superintending the writing Sepactnent 
two hours each day. After one year of close study, find- 
«ing his wardrobe deficient in many important particulars, 
he became nearly discouraged, and seriously determined 
to engage in some kind of labor which should furnish the 
means whereby he might procure books and clothes, and 
be prepared to prosecute his studies in a more res e 
manner. A few days previous to that upon which he 
proposed putting his plans into execution, he was pre- 
sented by Prof. Phelps with a teacher’s certificate, and in- 
formed that a school had been engaged which he could 
conduct—although then but 13 years of age—as success- 
fully as any person in the State, if he only thought so 
himself. This was advised by the professor, who said : 
“* If you try to earn money by manual labor, your age and 
lack of physical maturity will render it impossible for you 
to command such wages as would assist you in getting an 
education before you will become discouraged and give it 
up altogether.” The advice was taken—the first school 
successfally taught; after which, he, for two years, alter- 
nately taught and was taught, until he arrived at the age 
of 15. At this time, his talent for portraiture seemed to 
have gained the ascendency; and without instruction, or 
the advantages of witnessing the work of any artist, he 
boldly offered himself to the public, and for two a 
practised his profession in the different cities and large 
towns in his native State. His miniatures, for truthful- 
ness and delicacy of tint and finish, have never been ex- 
celled by any other artist in this country; and will be 
treasured as rare souvenirs, as well of the artist as the 
original. At 17, he had already enjoyed the patronage of large 
nuinbers of the most aristocratic families in different parts of the 
State, whose attentions soon brought him before the public 
through the press. This so increased his business that he could 
not possibly execute miniatures as rapidly as ordered. Being 
ambitious, he unwisely applied himself, day after day, and week 
after week, so closely to business, that he soon lost his sight. 
After careful treatment, in two months his sight returned, but not 
sufficiently perfect to ever permit him to follow his favorite pro- 
fession. Nothing discouraged, he immediately commenced giving 
instruction in penmanship ; arranged and perfected a most beauti- 
fal system, which he called “‘ The Science of Writing,” by which 
he has successfully taught in eight years, in this and several other 
States, about 12,000 pupils, and left the field with a reputation far 
beyond any other teacher in the United States—not only as a 
professor, but as an original and most successful disciplinarian. 
And yet Mr. Sackett has never received a moment’s instruction 
in penmanship from any person, having already given instruction 
twe years before witnessing the process pursued in any similar 
school. All the different professions in which Mr. Sackett has 
figured, have been stamped with great oy and novelty. 
He seems never to have followed in a course marked out by any 
but himself; and at presenfas in every profession chosen, he has 
gained a higher position, and a more extended reputation, than 


0. SACKETT, THE YANKEE CARD WRITER. 


any person preceding him. Several years since, while carefully 
using a metallic pencil, he discovered that a most beautiful im- 
pression was made by it upon enamelled cards. He at once com- 
menced presenting his young lady pupils—with whom he has al- 
ways heen immensely popular—with visiting cards written by 
himself. The result of this kindness to pupils, free of charge, 
was such an increased demand for similar favors, that, in order to 
stop it in future, the better to attend to the business of teaching, it 
became necessary to make a charge; and by demanding pay for 
visiting cards, Mr. Sackett thought to drive all orders away, but 
on the contrary, not only pupils, but those not under instruction, 
were relieved of the delicacy which kept them from ordering 
cards, for which no charge was made. And so great was the de- 
mand, and so numerous the orders sent, that a still greater and 
unreasonable charge was made but with no better success : for the 
astonishing beauty and artistic perfection of his writing at once 
placed Mr. Sackett’s cards far above cope late in the estimation 
of all persons of taste and fashion ; e extravagant prices 
charged were paid without*reluctance. Mr. Sackett, never blind 
to the attgactions of money, decided to try card writing as @ pro- 
fession, and immediately commenced operations. Three years 
have hardly elapsed since, and yet “ The Yankee Card Writer” 
—which cognomen has been assumed by Mr. Sackett—has effect- 
ed the greatest revolution in the fashionable world ever witnessed 


—having written upwards of 600,000 cards. Wherever 
he goes, he is thronged with ortlers from the most distin- 
guished families, who—notwithstanding they have always 
a supply of beautifully engtayed cafds at a much cheaper 
rate—will use no cards except. those executed by the 
Yankee. In Albany, in seven weeks, Mr. Sackett exe- 
cuted with his own hands, and delivered to his custom- 
ers, 30,000. ‘The rapidity with which he writes—every 
card is written by hand—is without parallel; and for 
splendor and perfection of execution, cannot be equalled 
by the most finished copperplate. Mr. Sackett is the 
originator of his osm oea out of which he will easily 

ize a fortune, if hegloes not, as in a former case, ap- 
ply himself so closely as to destroy his sight. It will 
seen that whatever Mr. Sackett has followed, for a liveli- 
hood, up to the present, has been. suggested by circum- 
stances, and developed and mile valuable by personal 
effort. However, instead of exciting envy, it should 
secure for him the earnest ‘God speed you,” of every 
friend of industry and genius. The Yankee Card Writer 
is now making the tour of the United States; next sum- 
mer he sails for Europe. 


AN EFFICACIOUS CHASTISEMENT. 

A most exemplary wife had the misfortune to wed a 
husband, who, shortly after their marriage, became al- 
most a sot. He was not a hard-hearted, or an unjust 
man, but, like numerous others, could not resist tempta- 
tion, and whenever asked to drink, had not the moral 
courage to say “no.” His wife, whom he really loved, 
expostulated and reasoned, until he promised never to 
take liquor again ; but as soon as thrown into com . 
his resolutions were forgotten, and he fell into his old de. 
grading habit. She wept bitter, bitter tears, and began 
to despair of ever weaning him from his monstrous vice, 
especially as she had implored one of his false friends in 
vain not tu lead her husband into evil company. Regu- 
larly, however, the corrupting associate called, and de- 
spite of her tears, solicited her husband to visit such and 
such a place. The infatuated man could not resist, and 
went, and came in a beastly state of intoxication. The 
wretched woman, wrought to frenzy by the seeming ruin 
that awaited her, determined upon some plan to free her 
liege-Jord from the importanities of his deceitful companion. One 
night, while her husband was asleep, she heard the well-known 
footstep and knock at the door, and opening it carefully, with a 
stout horsewhip in her hand, seized the unwelcome visitor by the 
hair of the head, and inflicted upon his body a chastisement of the 
most severe character. As soon as she released him he ran off, 
and has never since returned to sow thorns in the domestic parterre 
of her once peaceful home. Her husband was so impressed with 
her strength of mind and courage, that he resolved to be as much 
a man as she, and is now abstemious.—Cincinnati Commercial. 


THE SIERRA MADRE. 

The view below represents that portion of the Sierra Madre, or 
great mountain chain of Mexico, which lies between Monterey 
and Saltillo. Here, the road, though steep, is passable for wag- 
ons. More frequently, however, the only road in these wild Sier- 
ras is an Indian path, or a mule track, pursuing its course over 
the highest mountains, dongs of frightful precipices, and 
through deep ravines; and toilsome ways, but presenting 
to the traveller scenery of the most sublime. description. Over 
this route the insatiate desire for gold has led thousands and 
thousands of our countrymen; and the route is strown here and 
there with the bones of those who have died of the hardship and 
sickness which they had induced in the search for the “ dust.” 
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FREDERICK GLEASON, Prorrieror. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiron. 


CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER, 


“ Edith Stanfield,” a tale of the olden "ead atta 
Carouine Onne. 


but recent- 


tale of actaal life, by A 
AGE, 

“ Travels in ma ay ad No. III. being the third sketch 
of our series, on “ Tyre, Sidon and Acre,” by ¥F. W. Ho1- 


LAND. 

“ Au and Autography,” by we. 

being a continuation 

John t, Kufus Caroline Chesebro ’ Judge 

pee B. W. Griswold, W . Gallagher, and Robert 

“ Warning.” verses, by Carnotine A. HAYDEN. 

“Think of Me,” verses, by J. H Burien. 

“ Sadness,” a poem, by F. W.-RusseLt. 

“ The Suitor,”’ lines, by 8. BE. Cauarca. 

“A Ballad,” by D. (anpy, Jr. 

“ Home,” lines, by 8. Kyser. 

* My Sweet Rosabelie,” verses, by J. ALForD. 

“My Youthful Days,” verses, by J. Hunt, Jr. 

“ Surrender of Troy,” a poem, by W. E. KNow.es. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We shall present our readers with a ited and 
Atlantic. which occurred on Lake Erie, whereby some two 
hundred lives were lost. It is by our artist, Mr. Chapin. 
We shall illustrate the exterior and interior of one of our 
first class dry goods establishments, situated on Washing- 
ton Street, by three excellent views, drawn 
Mr. It is the outside and 
of Messrs. , Lincoln & Geer. 


A spirited picture, Wade, representing 


the fine Boston clipper ship, Robert 
lately, in New York harbor. The entire ship and cargo 
were destroyed. 


A fine battle scene, representing an incident in the 

of Rome by the French troops, under Gen. Oudinot, en’ 
tled the Capture of the Battery of Bastion No. 8,at Rome. 
A very fine series of views relating to Portage Falls and 
vicinity, in the State of New York. Drawn for us by H. 
W. Parker. First, a view of Oswego, N. Y. 
ons and lifelike ture, drawn on the s it. Second, an 
the New Railroad , at Portage, 
- “The first and last look at this 
Bridge must be one of dumb amazement,” says the artist. 
Falls,-giving a most lifelike idea of 
this great natural curiosity. Also a faithful and beautiful 
view of N. P. Willis’s late coun seat, Glen Mary, and 


PROSPERITY OF THE CITY. 

We doubt if the prospect of Boston, as it re- 
gards business, was ever any more encouraging 
than at the present time. We are informed by 
merchants that heavy southern and western con- 
tracts for goods have been made for the fall 
trade, and cash operations are executed on a 
much larger scale than has been the case for 
some years back. This is, of course, very agree- 
able news, not only for business men, but for 
the community generally, since it has an indirect 
influence upon all classes of citizens. 

It is agreeable to see all trades prosper, and 
every one full of business, and satisfied with their 
profits. It is very pleasant to know that good 
old Boston is on the top wave of success, and 
that the extreme measures adopted by the State 
legislature has not succeeded in materially affect- 
ing her business prospects. Is is gratifying to 
observe the steady growth of the city in extent, 


wealth, business relations and ges@ral prosperity, 


and to observe that we are fully up with our sis- 
ter cities of the east and west. 

An indisputable evidence of growing resources 
is that of the large increase in building operations 
upon all vacant lands. At this writing, there is 
a vast amount of building going on in Boston 
and its immediate vicinity ; so much so, that the 
prices of lumber have considerably advanced this 
season, and high prices are realized by dealers 
upon the wharves at wholesale rates. Large 
cargoes are constantly arriving, too, from the 
eastward, and find ready sales, at the advanced 
prices at which the article is held. 

In common with others, we rejoice at this ; it 
argues well for everybody. Our own business 
has never been on a more prosperous footing. 
Never has our list of subscribers numbered so 
many, and never has the demand for the Picto- 
rial and Flag been so steady and extensive. 
This, of course, makes us feel at peace with all 
human nature; and if the reader discovers such 
a spirit in the columns of the paper, he must not 


be surprised. 


Gieason’s PicroriAL.—A few days since we received from 
the publisher of the “ Pictorial,” all the numbers from the 
commencement of the volume, showing that the gentle- 
man is not slow in favoring the press with the penal ef 
his beautiful work. We have them due attention in 
our leisure moments; and’we have concluded that the 
price of four dollars per annum would not deter us from 
their weekly visits. One feature in this work, which is 

y ahead of anytuing ever published in the re 

States, is that the engravings are the best 5 
the ingenuity of the engraver’s art can produce, ane 80 
ri every week, | that it is impossible for a person to 


the Bridge, from under which the letters were wri 


A fine portrait will be given of Madame Sontag, the cel- 
ebrated vocalist, just on the eve of arrival in this country. 
in the musical 


We shall an accurate view of the famous Victoria 
and Albert , running from the Datchet 
across the Thames, where it skirts the Park, at Windsor. 
This bridge, curiously enough, is built on one side of wood 
and the other of iron. 


A view of the Monument erected to the wale 
Thompson, at Buffalo, N.Y. Drawn 
the of thee tame, Ms. Stephenson. 


A picture of the t Duck Creek Methodist 

Chareh Camp Meeting, which late 
cinnati ob tart wh 
for us by F. Harvis. 


GENERAL FLORES. 

This noted South American soldier, who has 
lately been creating so much excitement with 
the general government of Ecuador, has been 
particularly unsuccessful; his volunteer army 
has deserted him, his affairs have gone over to 
the opposite party, and the general himself has 
been obliged to flee, no one knows whither. 
We give in the present number a very timely 
picture of his country residence at Elvira, and a 
series of pictures relating to the same interesting 
and curious country. 


SPLINTERS. 


. The first and greatest of all frauds is to 
cheat ourselves: 


Ieis not generally knéwn, but steam from, profession. 


the boiler ofa steamboat will extinguish fires. - 
«++. There will be two eclipses of the sun and 
one of the moon during the year 1853. 
. The government of the U. S. own two- 
third of the enkire,area.f the country, 


- It is queer, but opium eaters are said to 


be 

-+. There hasbeen a “ black rain” falling in 
Kilkenny, Ireland. Sooty and inky. 

..-. A pedler in flowers in the streets of New 
York, has amassed $9000, Lucky. 

.... It costs 200 guineas for.a monumental 
site in Westminster Abbey. 

.«.. The hay crop is almost @ failure in the 
State of Connecticut. 

++. The I6ss of Mr. Downing in the Henry 
Clay, is an irreparable loss to agriculturists. 

.+«. The theatrical season is about to open 
with great brilliancy in this country. 


receive a single thout at once reflecting what a 
beautiful ornament it would make when bound. 
truly one of the best parlor ornaments that a lady can dis- 
play on her centre table; and if any young gentieman 
should wish to give a present that would be valuable, he 
should not fail to procure a vol , at least, of the ‘* Draw- 
ing-Room Companion.” fhe c matter contained in 
this work is beyond all price. The tales are of a character 
widely differing from tue current literature of the day ; 
they are chaste—they are interesting— they are what every 
one wishes to read; and they need but to perure the Pic- 
torial’s contents to become its friends. ihe pauper upon 
which Gleason’s Pictorial is published is of the must beau- 
tifal tinish ever used in printiug. and the beautiful clear 
impression given is only to be found in tne Uity of Boston. 
in sincerity we hope to see the number of its issues weekly 
at least half a million. Those wishing to subscribe can 
address F. Uleason, Esq., — enclosing $4, and 

will receive two volumes of the 
possession.— Gazette, Port — 


SieniFicant.—A contested will-case is now 
undergoing trial at Morristown, N. J. Silas 
Horton, Esq., of Chester, by his will devised the 
bulk of his property, about $30,000, to his wife 
Esther, who, by her will, left it in a manner 
which displeases her husband’s relatives. The 


* Jerseyman says, that the trial will probably con- 


tinue till the lawyers become heirs to. a good 
portion ‘of the estate. 


A Rumor.—Report says that a young lady of 
this city, of extraordinary accomplishment, and 
‘an heiress, is about to make her appearante on 
the stage, having become deeply ex cnamonge of the 


Lang. Tueatre.—The proprietors, 
at their last meeting, found that the receipts 
amounted to only £3492, and the disbursements 


to ‘nearly the same sum, leaving £54 in favor of |: 


the establishment. The house is to let. 


Trave.ters.—For a few weeks past Boston 
has been crowded with strangers. The extraor- 
dinary degree of good health which prevails here, 
seems to attract people from the South and West. 

Curar.—The Flag and Pictorial are sent to 
one address for $5 per annum, together forming 
a rich collection of reading matter and fine origi- 
nal illustrations. 


Drceasup.—That famous beau and artist, 
Count D’Orsay, is no more. 


NEWSPAPER POSTAGE LAW. 

We are exceedingly gratified to be able to an- 
nounce to the readers and subscribers of our 
paper the following piece of post-ofice intelli- 
gence, which is of much importance to them, 
greatly reducing, as it does, the rates of news- 
paper postage. It seems that an amendment to 
the postage law has just been passed by the Sen- 
ate, as reported by Mr. Rusk. It provides that 
newspapers, periodicals, and all printed matter, 
not exceeding three ounces, shall be sent to any 
part of the United States for one cent; and when 
the postage is paid quarterly or regularly in ad- 
vance, where the same is mailed or delivered, 
one half of said rates only shall be charged. 
Newspapers not weighing over one ounce and a 
half, whem circulated in the State where publish- 
ed, shall be charged one half of the rates before 
named, provided that small newspapers, publish- 
ed monthly when gent in packages to one ad- 
drese, by, stamps thereto, shall 
be able for half a cent each ounce ;—post- 
age on all transient matter shall be paid or 
charged double the foregoing rates, and that- ull 
books, bound or unbound, not weighing over 
four pounds, shall be deemed mailable matter, 
and charged with postage at one cent an ounce 
for all distances under 3000 miles, and two cents 
an ounce for all distances over 3000 miles, to 
which 50 per cent. shall be added in all cases 
where the same may be sent without being 


prepaid. 
THE HEART'S. SECRET: 


—or— 
THE FORTUNES OF A SOLDIER. 
A Story of Love and the Low Latitudes. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


We have never published a more popular story 
than the one thus entitled, and which has just 
been completed in the Pictorial. Orders have 
poured in upon us for the story even before it 
has been published in book form. It is now 
completed in our best style, and published in a 
convenient form for preservation, or to send to a 
distance. To those who have followed the ex- 
ceedingly interesting and exciting plot, we need 
say nothing of the attractiveness of ‘‘ The Heart’s 
Seeret ;” but to those who have not perused it, 
ourword for it, you Nave a treat in store. It is 
for sale at all of the periodical depots. 


BACK NUMBERS. 

To numerous inquiries as to whether we can 
supply the back numbers of the Pictorial, we 
would say that we can do so from the very begin- 
ning of the paper, as we reprint each number as 
fast as the editiom we have on hand is exhausted. 
Any person desiring the two bound volumes al- 
ready completed, can receive them at once by 
sending an order to this office, or any of the 
periodical stores ; or any single numbers can be 
supplied, to complete sets, or supply injured 
numbers. 


Turkey.—The work which we announce on 
Turkey, by Dr. J. V. C. Smith, to be commenced 
in our next number, is as fresh and perfect as 
such a record can well be, the doctor having but 
just returned from the East, and these notes are 
from his journal, kept in the very places, and 
among the people he describes. 


Preserve your Parers.—Those of our sub- 
scribers who have had one volume of the Picto- 
rial bound, do- not need such a hint, for they 
know what a valuable book six months’ numbers 
of the Pictorial makes. 


will be observed that 


have added a very interesting feature to our pag 


per, which is commenced in this. week’s number 


—autographs and autography. The signatures 
are all taken from originals in this office. 


Pusric Lisrary.—We are pleased to know 
of the continued prosperity and growth of the 
Boston Public Library. * Our thanks are due to 
J. H. Eastburn, Esq., city printer, for-a copy of 
the report of the trustees. 


Lirerary Muszeum.—We looked in upon 
teighbor Dodge, of the Museum, at his sanctum 
in School street, the other day, Dodge loves 
everybody, and is afraid of no one. 

‘Lire or Hosga Battov.—Abel Tompkins, 
38 Cornhill, Boston, has published a biography 
of “ Father Ballou,” written by the editor of the 
Pictorial. 


In this city, 1 by Re Rev. ™ Mr. Streeter, Mr. Charles F. Woot- 
Pomro mt. 
to Miss Helen M. Lennox, of Newcastle, Me. 
. Mr. Wiltberger, Mr. Wentworth Bruce, of New- 


to 
- Dr. Young, Mr. Rensellier L. Palmer to Miss 
Adeline B. Park. 


At West Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Thomas 
W. Deland, of Boston, to Miss Nancy E. Hersey 

At Salem, by Hon. Charles W. Upham, Mr. J Joseph Up- 
ton to M ise Sarah Browne Safford 

At Bridgewater, by Rev. Mr. Tappan, Mr. Josiah Meade, 
of Rutland, to Miss Martha C. Bassett, of Roxbury. 

At Rowley, by Rev. Mr. Medbery, Mr. Sam’! Morgridge, 
of Ipswich, to Mise Louisa 'G. Millet, of Newburyport. 

At Newburyport, by Hleazer Johnson, Esq., Mr. William 
R. Stockman to Miss Elizabeth Cavender. 


At Portland, Me., Mr. Albus R. Stetson to Miss Frances 
» M. Py of Boston. 
uxton, 


ennebank, Me., by Rev. Mr. Cressey, of B 
Capt. Claudius B. Williams to Miss Olive EB. Wise. 
At Brattleboro’, ay Mr. Cornelius A. Wainwright, of 
sere Vt., Maria L. Hayward. 
t Baltimore, > Rev. Dr. Plumer, Elbridge Lawton, 
Bae U.8.N., of Boston, to Miss Matilda E. Durham. 


In this city, Mrs. Elizabeth i, 78; Francis T., son 


of Mrs. Eliza Standin, 17 ; Miss Harriet Skinner, 24; Mrs. 
Anna 63 ; Susan Lacey, 27}; Mra. Eliza- 
beth E. Turner, 22; Miss Sarah Green, 66; Mrs. Sally A. 
Holt, Hinkel, 38 ; Mr. Eleazer Wilder, 
Jr., 45; Mrs. N. C. Merrill, 25; Mr. Cha’s Badger, 46. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Henry Hovey, 75. 

At Chelsea, Mr. George F. Tibbetts, 24. 

At Dorchester, Elizabeth Gardner, 84. 

At Malden, Mrs. Mary Bates, of Boston, 80. 

At Waltham, Mr. Lowell Adams, 56. 

At Lawrence, Dr. John L. Allen. of New Haven, Ct., 29. 

At Hingham, Mrs. Abi: 3. Lewis, 51. 

At Ware, Capt. C. F. Mann, 68. 

At Salem, Mrs. Nancy Andrews, 71. 

At Ipswich, Capt. Jacob Manning, 70. 

At Newburyport, Capt. Jacob Noyes, 87. 

At Plymouth, Mrs. mnah L. Barnes, 48. 

At New Bedford. Mrs. Lydia Winslow, 54. 

At Northboro, Ann D., wife of Mr. James E. Allen. 

At East Falmouth, Rev. 0. G. Hubbard. 45. 

At Fiskdale, Mr. Henry E. Williams, late of Boston, 38. 

At Dover, N. H., A. L. Sydney, Esq. 

At Nashua, N -H, Mrs. Mary A. Hamlet, of Boston, 26. 

At Damariscotta, Me.. Capt. David Farnham 46. 

At Hampden, Me., Hezekiah Rowley, Esq., 

At Brooklyn, N. Capt. G. Metcalf, of bortiand, Me. 

At Groveland, N Mrs. Nancy L. Worthington. 

At Clayton, N. Y. , Major Joy, 94. 

At Philadelp! Benjamin Matthias, Esq. 

At Mobile, Ala, Mr. Thomas Rogers, 62. 
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LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly literary melange of notable 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in ita design, im this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the princip wl ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taker n from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin-surface peper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it —pre- 

ting in its hanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is > in with the 
fund of amusement it affords, meh the rich array of origi- | 
nal miscellany it nts, to ineuleate ithe strictest and 
highest tore of morality, and to enqpurage virtue’ by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and ‘pure, and avoi: ting all 
that is evil.in its téidency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved; respected, and sauglt after for its 
combined excellencies. 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
Ok, $400. PER ANNUM 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Each eix months completes a volume, commercirg on 
the fr't of January and July ; A. thus making two yolumes 
per year, of four hundred and sixteen pages exc!. 
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The PicroriAt Daawtye-Room Compaxion may > be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throug’ rout tue 
country, and of newsmen, at tem cents per sing. Copy 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE BROKEN TIE. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


I have given up thy friendship! *t was a hard and bitter thing, 
But mine ’s a nature far too proud to bear negiect’s cold sting ; 

Tt is one more lesson added to the many I have learned, 

That the holiest feelings of the heart are oftenest rudely spurned ; 
But yet I will not blame thee, the fault was wholly mine, 

I had seen thee clad in vestments which were never wholly thine ; 
I saw a halo round thee, which I deemed was truth’s alone, 

I found it but a mirage the world had round thee thrown. 

T had placed thee on a pedestal, too high for worldly worth, 

It has crumbled now, and left thee where I found thee, on the earth. 
Had the tie by death been broken, I could have bowed my head, 
And wept such tears as consecrate the memory of the dead ; 

I could have looked behind the grave, and smiling, blessed the rod, 
That, when it smote me, bore thee up so near the throne of God. 
Had misfortune fallen upon thee,—when the worldling passed thee by, 
I would have proudly stood the test, and met his scornful eye ; ° 
Or had envy dared to whisper but one word against thy name, 

I would have joyed to east the slander back from whence it came. 
But go! I would not wake again my memory in thy heart, 

It has slumbered down the stream of time, 0 let it now depart ; 

It were not worth the trouble, it has lost its charm for thee, 

Its faded light could never shed one gleam of joy on me. 

Go, go! but yet believe me, while I breathe this last farewell, 

No thought of bitterness or change shall in this bosom dwell ; 

Too proud to be neglected, I can yet be just to thee, 

And firmly snap the tie which friendship forged for thee and me ; 
In sadness, not in anger, I give thee back thy claim, 

Withholding only that which stamps, on memory’s page, thy name! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 
No I. 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


THE JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM. 


Never had any one such good fortune before. At the moment 
that I was leaving quarantine, a young Frenchman—gentlemanly, 
indefatigable and brave—was about to start with an old servant 
of the Beiroot consulate, now the convoy of a blood mare to the 
representative of France at Jerusalem—a tantalizing companion ; 
for, while my “galled jade” seemed hardly able to bear my 
weight, and actually fell under me once or twice, this noble crea- 
ture—graceful as the gazelle and fleet as the wind—was not per- 
mitted to be ridden at all. Had any idea of the hardships of 
these seven days flashed before me, I could not have started with- 
out provisions, fire-arms, a spirit-flask, or any protection from the 
weatherpwith a horse that could hardly walk, and only a halter 
for a Wei ©=But I was fresh from that delightful ramble over 
Egypt ; I supposed that I was on a frequented traveller’s route ; I 
hoped much from monkish hospitality, and I had never found my 
strength give way under any exposure or hardship. 

Unhappily, Palestine is just the reverse of the Nile valley. In 
place of timid servility, you encounter insolence and robbery. 
You pass out from the effeminate city-bred Arab to face the Arab 
of the desert, who owns no master, lives upon his spoils, retains 
his ancient hate of the stranger, and sells as dear as possible the 
privilege of entering his hereditary land. In place of the easy, 
nimble donkey you have the scolding, pitching, splay-footed, 
clumsy-jointed, wry-necked camel, with his hypocrite humility, 
his drunken eye and tiresome drag—or, pack-horses, that seem 
worn out on some omnibus-stand, and exiled here to die. 

Then, too, the Nile valley is well peopled ; curious groups meet 
one at every turn, and you are never at a loss for amusement ; 
while Palestine wears a deserted air—even around Jerusalem is a 
solitude. From the Latin Convent to the Dead Sea we met not 
a man, woman or child—hardly a four-footed thing. The three 
days before reaching Damascus, over a road once crowded with 
traffic, then again covered with hosts marching to battle, and for- 
merly flowing with wealth like a river, almost our only company 
was a flock of sheep. Instead of abundant fruit at the ridicu- 
lonsly low-price of Egypt, and every other necessary for travel, 
our whole meal one day was a single egg with some unleavened 
bread made of chaff of barley, a few wretched olives, and a little 
honey. Fowls were rare, were held at home prices, and required 
to be prepared by ourselves as well as we could; other meat was 
not generally to be heard of. Instead of the fiat river banks and 
broad dikes of the land of the Pharaohs, there were precipitous 
mountains, quaggy plains, slippery rocks, and rivers without 
bridge or ford. No one who has not passed over Judea can real- 
ize the unevenness of the soil; it is, as the negrowsaid of the 
church service, “all getting up and setting down.” Not only is 
Jerusalem a heap of hills hemmed in by hills, but Sychar is on a 
steep hillside, and so is Bethlehem, Bethany, Siloam and Naza- 
reth ; Beiroot is beneath a mountain, and Baalbec lies between 
two ranges. Roads there are actually none, bridle-paths are not 
always to be found. When it storms no one thinks of stopping 
lest the streams should become too swollen to pass ; when sick, it 
is génerally necessary to move forward towards some one of the 
few places where help can be found. And, though there are ex- 
quisite sea views all the way from Beiroot to Acra, and the golden 
valley of Samaria to cross, and some noble prospects from Leba- 
non, Syria is generally a dreary monotony. Because of the re- 
markable scarcity of trees the sun is dreadfully scorching. 
Houses come only in sight at long intervals, and these are dirty, 
squalid villages; the olive groves are the ugliest that can be 
imagined—mere ghost-like spectres; the picturesque palm is 
hardly known, the graveyards mourn for the solemn cypress, the 
deserted plains are never relieved by arrowy poplar or graceful 


elm, and the ancient forests have disappeared forever. There is 
some little compensation in the company of the “lilies of the 
field.” The Saviour is brought at once to one’s thoughts by the 
flower-carpets spread all over these deserted fields ; even amongst 
stones and rocks, your horse’s foot crushes the blue and purple 
convolvulas, the scarlet anemone, the rosy cyclamen, the white 
and crimson aster, and every member of the lily tribe. Solomon 


- in all his glory was not so gay as some of these stony pastures of 


Another Scripture reminiscence is the innumerable caves and 
grottoes which sheltered David in his distress, and many a 
prophet in his wandering ; which gave comfort to the demoniac, 
and a burial place to the departed. These were the ancient 
tombs—enlarged, of course, and decorated by the hand of man; 
they are now mills, stables, work-shops, or the homes of the poor. 
The Saviour is said to have been born in one, nurtured in another, 
and buried in a third. Almost every tradition lingers about some 
such cavern, and I wonder that Robinson and other travellers 
have so little noticed a most impressive feature of the country. 
Whole chapters of Jewish history came back to me at once, and 
many of the Saviour’s miracles; and, seen by the struggling 
moonbeams especially, they awed us into silence, as if the buried 
kings or the hidden prophets, the Gadarene maniac or David’s 
wild band would burst out as we passed. 

The Scripture account of the millions which inhabited this 
once favored land seems quite impossible, as your disappointed 
gaze turns from stony pastures to perfectly barren mountains. 
But look a little closer. The naked hillsides near Jerusalem be- 
tray, even now, the terraces which made them yield such abun- 
dant harvests as we see rewarding the same laborious husbandry 
along the Rhine; many a mountain like Gerizim shows unmis- 
takably that its soil has been washed away by the long, heavy 
rains to which the country is subject. The want of protection 
for the harvest even while it is growing, the destitution of roads, 
the system of pillage long pursued by Turkish governors, the 
freebooter habits of the roaming sons of Ishmael, show how the 
land that flowed with milk and honey lies blasted, withered, and 
all but dead. 

But, besides the actual wasting away of the fertile land during 
these many centuries of misgovernment, the three millions gath- 
ered within this little territory can be explained by the wonderful 
simplicity of living then as now. All the habits, all the tastes, 
all the wants of the natives are such as require the least possible 
space of earth. No hot country needs much animal food, nor 
many broad acres for pasturage. A few easily-raised vegetables 
are enough for a Syrian’s dinner; the olive furnishes his light, 
the fountain his drink, the earth his couch. Two earthern jars 
equip the single room which makes his home ; his clothing knows 
no change from day to night. We repeatedly slept with whole 
families of the common people, and it was amusing to see how 
expeditiously the toilet was performed. No change at all was 
commonly made in the dress, either to lie down at night, or to 
rise up i the morning; so that the command of Moses to return 
the poor man’s garment at nightfall that he might rest comfort- 
ably with his usual covering seems as pertinent now as ever. To 
set up the extent of country necessary to support a population as 
full of wants as our own, as the measure for the people of hardly 
any wants, is delusive as well as unjust. 

But the conclusive fact—and with that we leave this tedious 
discussion—is the existence of an inland city with such immense 
remains as Gerasa. It was discovered about forty years ago, and 
is seldom visited, and still very little known. But the ruins have 
been measured and sketched by,scientific persons, until the fact 
stands beyond dispute, that a mere country town, away from the 
seaside or any navigable stream, could never have sustained two 
large theatres, six considerable temples, and two public baths, as 
Gerasa did, if not supported by a compact population occupying 
all the surrounding lands. Measuring other farming districts by 
a place which gave a perfect index of the wealth, numbers and 
culture around it, and which réquired one theatre capable of ac- 
commodating eight thousand, and a second half as large, besides 
a circus, without either manufactures or commerce, we shall not 
presume to question the uniform statements of all our sacred his- 
tory about the unequalled populousness of Palestine. 


CAUTION TO SCHOOLMASTERS. 


A few weeks a young man had his right hand amputated, 
a short distance above the wrist, by Mr. Milner, surgeon, of Old- 
field Lane, Manchester. The operation, which was iormed 
under the influence of chloroform, was entirely su 1, and in 
the mere fact itself offers nothing extraordinary to relate. But 
the cause of it deserves mention, by way of warning to those 
among that eminently useful class of the schoolmasters who, be- 
lieving that the cane is an essential aid to instruction, are apt to 
apply it with a vigor more proportioned to the master’s temper 
than the pupil’s deserts. About seventeen years ago, when the 
young man alluded to was a boy of about seven or eight years of 
age, and just going to a boy’s school, he committed some breach 
of school discipline which raised the ire of the master of the es- 
tablishment—then living in Todmorden—who, in his indignation, 
told the lad to “hold out his band,” and he ‘then strack it—the 
right—violently with a ruler, after the semi-barbarous fashion of 
applying the “ cuts” of the cane so much in vogue at one time. 
The blow “told.” The little fellow’s hand became exceedingly 
tender in one spot over the joint below the first finger. Gradually 
the pain increased till the hand could not be used. Advice was 
obtamed in various quarters, and endless treatment —— 3 
until at length a soft bleeding cancer developed itself, and all or- 
dinary remedies having failed, seventeen years of suffering were 
terminated as above, and a fine young man, the sole survivor of 
eleven sons, thrown mutilated upon his aged parent’s hands. 
We may add that the same schoolmaster who wrought all the 
mischief ‘by an iil-judged blow was known to have lamed another 
aia. The master has since gone to his long 
Standard. 


boy by similar vi 
account.— 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


AUTOGRAPHS AND AUTOGRAPHY 
OF DISTINGUISHED INDIVIDUALS. 


BY WM. EDWARD KNOWLES. 


Wirn a view of indulging in a little literary gossip, and at the 
same time to furnish the numcrous readers of the Pictorial with a 
large number of autographs, some of which have not yet ap- 
peared, we have undertaken to present those which are now in 
our possession. We shall not give them in any regular order, 
but merely as they come to hand from our portfolio. The first, 
then, which we take up is from Mr. Hosmer. 


ALKG 


W. H. C. Hosmer occupies a high position among the literati 
of America. He has written much, and, unlike many others, he 
has written it well. One cannot but be reminded of Shelley and 
Byron in reading his poems ; still there is nothing like imitation, 
though doubtless many of his productions were written under the 
inspiration of the abovenamed authors. ‘“ Yonnondio,” Mr. H.’s 
longest poem, has justly been very popular, both on this and the 
other side of the Atlantic. Also his beautiful lines on Keats will 
long be remembered by all Jovers of good poetry. He has long 
been a regular contributor to the magazines and periodicals of the 
day. His autograph in general is free and easy, but when hurried 
by the duties of his profession, it is scarcely legible. His reputa- 
tion as a lawyer is as high as his literary merit. 


H. Lapp Srencer is a native of Vermont, and has written 
some fine things in the way of poetry. ‘“ The Homestead,” and 
“The Farewell,” are perfect gems. His handwriting resembles 
that of Longfellow, though less suggestive of ideality. In this 
peculiar sphere Longfellow has no equal. 


Mrs. Sicourney holds a high rank among our female poets. 
Her praises have been sung from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from Maine to Mexico. Her autograph is a good one, and legi- 
ble in the extreme. Indeed the signature fails to give the print- 
like appearance of the manuscript. There are but few American 
hearts but beat in unison with that of the gifted authoress. 


4 

Rev. Francis C. Woopworts has long and favorably been 
known as the editor of the “‘ Youth’s Cabinet,” a monthly juvenile 
magazine of standard worth. He is also quite a poet, and has 
written many beautiful songs. He has done better things in prose 
than in verse; and his “ Stories about Birds,” “ Uncle Frank’s 
Home Stories,” and “Theodore Thinker’s Tales,” have been 
widely popular. There is a freshness about all that emanates 
from his pen that cannot but captivate the dullest reader. He is 
now absent on a tour to Europe. His autograph is rolling, but 
not illegible. In. jit is seen the genius of the man; the scholar 
and the sage. 


The manuscript of Epwarp Everett is a good one. There 
is an air of marked precision about it, which places it above the 
common level of mere letters and characters. It is very legible, 
and at tlie same time very uniform. He possesses the sterling 
worth of the scholar, and has undoubtedly attained the summit of 
his literary fame. 


Jarep Srarxs has written many valuable volumes, which 
have had due appreciation by the American public. His hand- 
writing is odd in the extreme. The letters are large, black and 
heavily written. Indeed, it is hard to discern in it any peculiar 


traits of character. The paper generally used is beautiful and 


Tnos. H. Stocxron, or, in other words, Rev. Thos. H. Stock- 
ton, is a beautiful poet. We have the honor ofan intimate ac- 
quaintance with him. He has been in many walks of life, and 
always conducted himself in a manner worthy a disciffle of Christ. 
Of late he has been connetted with the “ Christian World.” His 
manuscript is distinguished by great freedom and grace. The 
signature affords a pretty good idea of his general chirography. 
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CURIOUS FRAUD. 

A man in London has been carrying on a 
singular business. Having procured access to 
various distinguished persons, he represented 
himself as a pablisher about to issue a work to 
be entitled, “ The Gallery of Distinguished Con- 
servatives,” or “The Gallery of Distinguished 
Liberals,” according to the polities of the indivi- 
dual whom he chanced to be addressing. His 
“object in calling was to solicit the honor of 
borrowing your lordship’s portrait, in order to 
cause a copy to be engraved for his truly nation- 
al work.” Who could resist so flattering a pro- 
posal? He seems to have succeeded in obtaining 
nearly forty valuable portraits, the pawn-tickets 
for which were found in his apartment, after his 
arrest. 


BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 

Over the pulpit, in the chapel at West Point, 
as some of our readers may, perhaps, have re- 
marked, stands a fine allegorical picture from 
the true-to-life pencil of Weir. A part of it re- 
presents Peace, as a female figure, holding an 
olive branch in her hand. During the perform- 
ance of divine service, one Sabbath-day, a small 
bird flew into the church, and made several at- 
tempts to alight on the branch. A better criti- 
cism upon the fidelity of the artist’s representa- 
tion of air and foliage could scarce be imagined. 
The same compliment was paid by a bird to 
Apelles, some three thousand years ago. 

REBELLION IN CHINA. 

Late advices from China, by way of California, 
speak of the continuance of disturbances in the 
flowery nation. The insurgents are evidently 
getting the best of the contest, and the Imperial 
troops were constantly deserting to them, and 
swelling the list of the opposing armies. Towns 
are entered and plundered, and houses set on 
fire. The defection of the Imperialists is spoken 
of in the Hong Kong Friend of China as having 
caused great alarm in Canton ; and a rumor pre- 
vails that both English and American Ministers 
have been applied to about rendering assistance, 
should occasion require it. 


» 


' SPIDER’S THREAD. 

Austrian papers state that a merchant of 
Vienna has lately presentéd to the Industrial 
Union of that capital the details of a series of 
experiments made by him to manufacture spider’s 
thread into woven tissues. The thread is wound 
on a reel, and two dozen spiders produce in six 
minutes a beautiful and delicate thread, two 
thousand fect in length. The stuffs manufactur- 
ed from it are spoken of as being far superior in 
beauty and delicacy of fabric to those of silk. 


Personavt.—Mr. Nathaniel G. Greene, son of 
Charles G. Greene, editor of the Boston Post, 
has taken a vacation from his duty, as connected 
with the reporter’s department of his father’s 
popular and able journal, and has gone ona 
journey to California, China, and home through 
Europe. Mr. Greene is a young man of some 
twenty-six years of age, and possesses a well- 
trained and richly cultivated mind. God speed 
him on hig winding way. 


Ratser Sieniricant.—The new five franc 
pieces—says a letter from Paris—having the 
effigy of the President, have almost all of them 
been cut across the throat as soon as issued. A 
pleasant hint this to Louis Napoleon of the affec- 
tion of the citizens and of his possible end. 


Sitty.—A controversy is going on between 
the Catholic journals as to whether tallow can- 
dies may be used instead of wax, in the church 
ritual. 


In New Yorx.—Repeated instances have oc- 


- curred recently of children being stolen from 


their parents to be used in begging, for the pur- 
pose of exciting sympathy. 


VERY PROPER.—The owners and officers of 
the steamer Henry Clay have been arrested, and 
required to give bail in the sum of $10,000 each. 


Goop News.—The wheat crop of the West is 
said to exceed in qtiantity, and’excel’ in quality, 
the crops of former years. 


A cogp Sien.—We observe that public 
schools are multiplying in San Francisco. 


Founp.—A boot that will fit Horn’s last. 
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Wapside Gatherings. 


Scarlet fever prevails in Pittsburgh. 
pe is an Indian word, signifying a river 
strait. 


South Carolina has a field pea, which is said 
to mature three crops in the season 

Flores is said to be on his way to the United 
States, utterly disgusted with fillibustering. 

A recent fire in Pittsburgh consumed twenty- 
five houses. 

Upwards of $5000 have been collected in Bos- 
ton for the Montreal sufferers. 

The New rot bill for July, for light- 
ing the streets, is 75. 

During July, 2031 were committed to 
the New York city 4 

An omnibus was set on fire by a camphene 
lamp, in this city, lately. 

Lieut. Charles Hunter, of Alvarado renown, 
has been restored to the navy. 

It is said there are one hundred clothing stores 
on Long wharf, San Francisco. 

The total le’ of the Mississippi River, with 
its ,000 miles. 

We observe by the Baltimore Clipper, that in- 
cendiarism is rife in that city. 

Some fifteen hundred citizens of Milwaukie 
have signed a letter to the mayor, asking him to 
put a stop to the Sunday evening balls. 

Garret Renson was fined $60 at Flushing, 
Long Island, for shooting six woodcocks on the 
4th of July last, in violation of law. 

The steamboat Timour was sunk a few days 
ago on the Missouri River—loss, 22,000 ; insur- 
ance, $15,000. 

The different railroad companies at Indianap- 
olis are building a union passenger depot, 400 
feet long by 98 feet wide. 

Jos. Wallingford, aged 80 , was thrown 
from his horse, lately, near Mt. Gilead, Ky., 
and killed. 

Another lot of liquor has been turned into the 
Providence River—the eleventh dose. Wonder 
what the fish think of it? 

Thomas Shannon has been convicted in Har- 
rison county, Ky., of the murder of John De- 
vine, and was sentenced to be hung on the 28th. 


The amount of guano imported into Great 
Britain amounts to ten millions of dollars annu- 
ally. 

A woman was murdered in New Haven, late- 
ly, by her husband, while he was laboring under 
an attack of delirium tremens. 

A House of Correction is about to be built at 
Plymouth, at a cost of $12,000. It will be com- 
menced the first of December. 

A young girl in New Orleans was recently 
fined five dollars for kissing a man! She serves 
at a coffee stand in the vegetable market. 

It is the last three years 
30,000 fugitive slaves have obtained protection 
in Canada. 

, a daughter of U. §. Senator Gwin, of 


Califocdia, was buried on Tuesday, at Washing- 
ton. 


Chippendale, daughter of Mr. Chippendale, the 
actor. 


Francis Cleveland, of Burlington, Ct., com- 
mitted suicide on Monday, August 2d, by shoot- 
ing himself. 

The theatre at Quebec, Canada, under the 
ee of Mr. Nickerson, is doing a fine 

ness. 


Gold bearing and native have 
been discovered below the surface at Hol- 
land Colony, in Western Michigan. 

In the Ohio penitentiary there are now con- 
fined five hundred and eight persons. This will 
do well for the third State in the Union. 

A man in Albany ate nearly a whole 
one day, and, of course, was treated by cholera 
the next, just escaping with his life. 

A park, embracing 250 acres, on the Metairie 
Ridge, is proposed at New Orleans. The entire 
cost of the ground is estimated at only $11,000. 


The line of telegraphic wires between Halifax 
and Quebec is now in complete running order. 
Caprouza, a few 


It crosses the St. Lawrence at 
miles above Quebec. ; 

The new cathedral at Louisville, it is said, 
will rival in magnificence the finest church edi- 
fice in the country. Its cost of erection will be 
about $100,000. 

Mrs. M. Jones, who is engaged at the Howard 
for the next season, is at present at Washington, 
attending the death-bed of her mother, whose 
feeble condition affords no hope of recovery. 


Mr. David Gordon, a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, aged 93 years, died at Rockaway, lately. 
He served his ¢ountry faithfully two years, in 
the most trying period of the Revolution. 

The greatest pleasure connected with wealth 
consists in acquiring it. Two months after a 
man comes into a fortune, he feels just as prosy 
and fretful as he did when he worked for “ four- 
and-six ” a day.” 

At the tournament which took place at Orkney 
Springs, in Shenandoah county, Va., a few da 
since, Mr. George B. Swift (late of Richmond), 
as the “ Knight of Richard Cceur de Lion,” was 
victorious. Miss Emily Moffit, of New Market, 
Shenandoah county, was crowned Queen of 
Love and Beauty. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The cholera is in Russia, at the mouths 
of the Vistula. 

Madame Castellan is engaged for the Italian 
opera, London. 

Capt. Back, the navigator, is now ranked 
among the fashionables of London. 

Mr. and Mrs. Abbott Lawrence have gone 
from London to Paris for a short time. 

Md’lle Favanti has re-appeared with great 
success in the musical world. 

Worked pocket handkerchiefs are deemed un- 
suitable for gentlemen in England. 

The Prince de Joinville and his three brothers 
have been making a tour in Scotland. 

The deficit in the Austrian national finances 
for 1851 is 55,168,432 florins. 

The Frankfort Diet has voted £3500 to the 
inventors of gun cotton. 

The British army im Ireland, at present, con- 
sists of 21,500 men. 

Louis Napoleon had returned to Paris. His 
— is said to have been extremely cor- 


It is stated that the dogs in France annually 
consume food to the value of -five millions 
of francs—about eleven millions of dollars. 

The American equestrian, McCollum, is ane 
ering new laurels at the Cirque Oriental, in 
London. 

It proves to be more difficult for the English 
authorities to keep order among the miners of 
Australia than it did ours in California. 

The police reports of London show a con- 
stant increase of drunkards ever since the year 
1844, equalling in the aggregate, about fifty per 
cent. 

The recent hot weather in London increased 
the number of deaths about ten per cent. For 
every nine degrees of increased temperature, a 
h persons more than usual have died. 

M. Goudet, keeper of the archives of Tou- 
louse, has written to the Assemblee Nationale to 
state that the root of the t known in France 
as the Iris Germanique is an infallible cure for 
hydrophobia. 

Herbert Spencer, in his Social Statistics, men- 
tions it as a fact significant of the times, and 
prophetic of the future, that Englishmen begin 
to listen to the national anthem, “‘ God save the 
queen,” without taking off their hats! Ten 
years ago, whenever and wherever that song was 
sung in England, the entire company would 
rise, and remain standing and uncovered till the 
last note died away. 

Sands of Gold. 

.... A woman sometimes scorns what best 
contents her. 

.... Small cheer and great welcome makes a 
merry feast. 

Our compelled sins stand more for num- 
ber than aecount. 

.... Notes of sorrow out of tune are worse 
than priests and fanes that lie. 

..-. It oft falls out, to have what we’d have, 
we speak not what we mean. 

.... Let us not burden our remembrances 
with a heaviness that’s gone. 

.... By medicine hfe may be prolonged, 
Leach will the dectr 

.--. Care is no cure, but rather corrosive, for 
things that are not to be remedied. 

..+. Suspicion ever haunts the guilty mind ; 
the thief doth fear each bush an officer. 

.... Brevity is the soul of wit, and tedious- 
ness the limbs and outward flourishes 

.... No visor doth become black villany so 
well as soft and tender flattery. 

.... A plague of opinion! a man may wear 
it on both sides, like a leather jerkin ! 

.... Aman may see how this world goes 
with no eyes ; look with thine ears. 

.-.. If our virtues did not go forth of us, 
*e were all alike as if we had them not. _ 

-».. Be thou as chaste as ice, as pare as 
snow, thou shalt not escape calumny. 

. «+. Happy are they that hear their own de- 
tractions, and can put them to 

.... Acloud upon the soul shrouds and dark- 
ens the earth more than a cloud in the firma- 
ment. The spectacle is in the spectator. 

---. How fine hats serve as a cover for 
worthless heads, and how many ited shirt- 


bosoms cover a hollow cavern a heart 
should be lodged. 


. ++ It is right to call our life a stage ; for, | 


Serulae joys and sorrows to the spiritual 
wor are spectators, but mimic trage- 
dies and farces 

.«-. A wedded couple should always stu 

others’ dispositions, and mutually make 
the allowance possible for the weak points in 
their respective characters. 

.... Happiness and sorrow are the measures 
of our mortal life. We willingly record the m6- 
ments of gladness, and sorrow’s hours make 
their own impress. 

-+-. Youth is fed by poetry and imagination ; 
mature age by realities ; as plants draw all their 
nourishment from the air until they bear fruit, 
and afterwards, from the ground only, - 


Joker's Budget. 


“ You, Sal, what’s o’clock? and where’s the 
chicken pie?” “It’s eight, sir.” 

When does a judge contemplate employing 
rogues? When he takes them on trial. 

As a proof of the hardness of the times, there 
is a man in Ohio who kills only a half a pig at a 
time. 

When a Tennessee girl is kissed, she ex- 
claims: “‘ Now put that right back where you 
took it from !”’ 

Mrs. Speckles says the best vegetable pill yet 
invented is an apple dumpling ; for destroying a 
gnawing in the stomach, it is a pill which may 
always be relied on. 

A man having been arraigned before one of 
our justices on a charge of being tight, was ac- 
quitted without examination, as he was recog- 
nized as one whose habits were exceedingly /dose. 


“ Father, it tells here about illuminated manu- 
scripts—what were they lighted with ?’—“ With 
the light of other days, sonny,” answered the 
father. 

A friend of ours said he would always have 
remained single, but he couldn’t afford it. What 
it cost him for “ gals and ice cream,” was more 
than he now pays to bring up a wife and eight 
children. Bachelors should think of this. 

The French feed hens with bread soaked in 
wine to make them lay. Soaking bread and 

in wine in this country, often makes “old 
cocks ” lay in the gutter. We don’t know how 
it would affect hens. 

“ Billy Jones,” said a bullying urchin to an- 
other lad, “next time I catch you alone, I'll 
flog you like anything.” ‘“ Well,” replied Bill, 
““T aint often much alone ; I commonly have my 
legs and my fists with me.” 

A countryman upon visiting New York dur-- 
ing the cholera, asked what that board was put 
across the street for; upon being told that it was 
to keep the disease from spreading, exclaimed : 
“ Well, I swow, I’ve often heard tell of the 
Board of Health, but never saw it before in all 
my life.” 


VOLUMES ist & 24 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the PicrortaL Drawine 
Room Compa toy elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined sides 
attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book of ¢ 


Between Four and Five Hundred Pages, 
AND CONTAINING NEARLY 
ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 
of Men, and current Events all over the world ; 
parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and 
ye Villages ; of Pageants at home and abroad; of 


Manners, 
in all 
Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects; with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


t beauty and artistic excellence, and forming a very 
liant frontispiece to the volume. y 

Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages 
a vast amount of original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Nov- 
elettes, from the best of American authors, with a current 
News Record of the times ; altogether forming an exrceed- 
ingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and 
— enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 


Fer sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale 
Agents, and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


of 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. 

all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLAG is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its li 
ty the best to be 

foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offermg the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly 
and every ¢ is under the most finished and per- 
fect system experience can suggest, or money produce. 


ORIGINAL PAPBER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of 
other weekly paper im the Union. _ 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subscriber, ome year, .................+. 00 
One of the Frac or ovr Usiox, and one copy of the 
> Invariably in advance. 
Subseribers or are to act as agents, 


i> All orders should be addressed. post PAID, to the 
of Tas Fiae or ovg Uston. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper. carriers, at 
POUR CENTS 

F. GLEASON, 
Proraiztor, Bosrox, Mass. 


PUBLISHER AND 


, forming a superb and mest .. 
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160 GLEASON’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


SARATOGA LAKE. 
We give herewith a picture representing the famous 
Lake, situated near the celebrated watering place. 
It-is by our artist, Mr. Chapin, and would have been given 
with the last week’s series of Saratoga views, but was 
crowded.out. It represents a view of Saratoga Lake, sit- 
uated about four miles distant from the Springs. It is a 
beautiful sheet of pure water, nine miles in extent from 
north to south, and from one to three in width. - The 
scenery around it.is diversified and highly picturesque, 
while the lake abounds in fish, and its borders with abun- 
dance of small game, affording to the sportsman and epi- 
cure a never failing source of amusement and gratification. - 
It is also the resort of visitors at the Springs, who drive 
out for exercise, being the only notable spot near the vil- 
lage of Saratoga. Boats, fishing tackle and sporting im- 
plements of all kinds are here to be had for a trifle, and 
much sport may be enjoyed. 
CAPE COD ASSOCIATION. 

It is generally known to the readers of the Pictorial that 
the sons of Cape Cod in Boston and vicinity have formed 
themselves inte an association for the annual celebration 
of matters as connected ‘with the place of their birth. 
Their number is very large, and embraces some of our 
most notable and influential men, The first 
of the association was held in Assembly Hall, in Boston, 
on the evening of the 11th of November, 1851, on which 
occasion an eloquent oration was pronounced by Henry 
A. Scudder. A substantial repast was provided ; 
which, Henry A. Crocker, Esq., as toast master, was in- 
troduced, and speeches and toasts were the order of the 
evening. It was a highly successful, interesting and 
fitable jubilee. Its success encouraged the idea of a simi- 
lar annual gathering, but the home of their fathers was deemed 
the most appropriate place for the festival. Accordingly Prov- 
incetown was selected as the locale of the anniversary this year. 
It is the first town on the cape from the sea, is of equal import- 
ance to any other for its commercial growth, and is, moreover, the 
spot where the Mayflower first anchored on November 11, 1620. 

© give greater eclat to the celebration at Provincetown, the 
committee of arrangements engaged the new and splendid pavil- 
ion of John Wright, the celebrated caterer. The steamer Eastern 
City was engaged for the occasion. The New England Guards, 
accompanied by the Boston Brigade Band, performed escort duty 
by invitation. The picture which our artist sketched for us on 
the spot, of the interior of the mammoth tent, makes a striking 
seene. The pavilion was pitched on an eligible spot in the north- 
western section of the town, although one was obliged to plod 
through heaps of sand, before reaching it. It is a large and 
beautiful tent, one of the handsomest ever pitched, and is capable 
of accommodating 3500. On the present occasion it was set for 
the accommodation of 2000, that being the number of plates laid. 
Hundreds of ladies and gentlemen visited it to view and admire 
the admirable arrangements of the tables and the neat and sub- 
stantial appearance they presented. The steamer Eastern City 
arrived at the Central wi in Provincetown, with the party, 


VIEW OF SARATOGA LAKE. 


promptly. They were met upon the wharf by the selectmen of 
the town, the firemen in a neat uniform, and members of the 
Odd Fellows Lodge, in full regalia. Godfrey Ryder, Jr., Esq., 
officiated as chief marshal. He introduced the selectmen and 
speaker of the day to the chief marshal of the Cape Cod Associa- 
tion, Jno. L. Dimmick, Esq., who in turn ‘introduced the gentle- 
men to Hon. Lemuel Shaw, the president. James Gifford, Esq., 
in behalf of the citizens of Provincetown, welcomed the associa- 
tion in a speech of exceeding beauty, brief, but to the point. He 
reminded the members of the ancient glory of their fathers; of 
their toil and sufferings, of their virtues, of their immortality ; 
and he implored them never to forget with what a price their 
prosperity, happiness and liberties had been purchased. To this 
address, Chief Justice Shaw, in behalf of the association, respon- 
ded in an eloquent and feeling manner. We come, he said, like 
children of a large household, who have wandered from the old 
roof tree, actuated by a desire to elevate ourselves by the pursuits 
of industry, but come like children, who, wherever they have 
wandered, have never, for a moment, forgotten the land of their 
birth. We return with joy to the ntal household, to cultivate 
and strengthen those ties which belong to a common brotherhood. 
Once more, in behalf of the association, the goodly company 
which he represented, he thanked the citizens of Provincetown 


for the cordial and sincere welcome which had been ex- 
tended to them. After these ceremonies, the procession 
was formed, the New England Guards, with the Brigade 
Band, acting as escort, marched through the whole length 
of the town, countermarching to the pavilion. The pro- 
cession was quite lengthy, and we were pleased to see efi* 
os all schoo Sue of the town. The number 
spectators Was very large, for, in addition to the numbers 
* brought from every quarter by packets, yachts and boats, 
the steamer Naushon | ta large number from Barn- 
stable, and the Granite State about four hundred from 
Boston. The ion entered the paviliow at 3 1-2 
o’clock, where the God Association, with invited 
guests, sat down to a liberal and sumptuous repast. A 
most conyiyial and happy occasion & Poses. Toasts, 
speeches, song and sentiment inters théeeremonies, 
and the whole passed off with distinguished saccess. 


HORSEMANSHIP IN CHILI. 


the following account of the method of mastering and 
training the horse in Chili. . The of man over the 
horse, and the facility with which he is taught the most 
surprising and wonderfy) feats of skill, is truly astonish- 

The Guachos are'well known to be t riders. 
The idea of being thrown, let she horse do what it likes, 
never enters their heads. ‘Their criterion of a good rider 
is a man who can.manage an untamed colt, or. who, if his 
horse fall, alights on“his- own ‘feet, or can- perform other 
such exploits. I have heard of a man betting that he 
would throw his horse down twenty times, and that nine- 
teen times he would not fall himself. I recollect seeing a 
Guacho riding a very stubborn horse, which three times 
_ successively reared so high as to fall backwards with great 
violence. The man judged with uncommon coolness the 
moment for slipping off—not an instant before or after the right 
time; and as soon as the horse.got up the man jumped on his 
back, and at last they started in a ot, The Guacho never ap- 
pears to exert any muscular force. I was one day watching a 
good rider, as we were galloping slong at a rapid pace, and 
thought to myself: “ Surely, if horse start, you appear so 
careless on your seat, you must fall.” At this moment a male 
ostrich sprang from its nest beneath the horse’s nose; the young 
colt bounded on one side like a stag ;. but as for che man, all that 
could be. said was, that he started and took fright with his horse. 
In Chili and Peru more. pains are taken with the mouth of the 
horse than in La Plata, and this is evidently a consequence of the 
more intricate nature of the country. In Chili, a horse is not con- 
sidered pomeey broken till he can be brought up standing, in 
the midst of his full speed on any agp spot—for instance, on 
a cloak thrown on the ground. I have seen an animal bounding 
with spirit, yet merely reined by a forefinger andthumb, taken at 
full gallop across a court yard, and then made to wheel round the 
post of a veranda with great speed, but at so equal a distance that 
the rider, with outstretched arm, all the while kept one finger rub- 
bing the post. Then making ademi volte in the air, with the other 
arm outstretched, he wheeled round in an opposite direction. 


CELEBRATION OF THE CAPE COD ASSOCIATION, AT PROVINCETOWN. 


Darwin, in his “ Researches in South America,” gives” 
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